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One of these number plates is located on the smokebox of your Baldwin 


locomotive. 


When ordering spare or repair parts, specify the number appearing on your 
plate. It will facilitate the handling of the order and insure the supplying of 


proper materials—built to fit your particular locomotive. 


Our experience in building locomotives makes it possible for us to choose 
and furnish the type and quality of materials best suited for economical loco- 


motive performance. 
The true cost of locomotive spare and repair parts is not what they cost 


originally, but what they cost per mile of service. It always pays to buy good 


materials. 


Even from the pcint of view of first cost, we are prepared to quote competi- 


tive figures for high grade materials and workmanship. 
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Planning for Rebuilding Business 


Every business in the country which is to survive 
the depression is, or soon will be, in process of being 
rebuilt. Individual concerns will not “come back” 
merely because of improvement of general business, 
but because of efforts to bring them back. This is 
equally true of large and small businesses. It is as 
true of the railroads as of concerns of other kinds. 

For almost three years the trend of general business 
was steadily and rapidly downward. For almost two 
years it has now been upward. It declined more in 
some lines than others, and has improved more in 
some than others. In the durable goods industries 
generally the decline was the greatest and the improve- 
ment has been the smallest. Improvement has, how- 
ever, occurred in almost all lines. Freight car load- 
ings are the result of every kind of production and 
commerce. Relatively there was a decline of loadings 
in April and May. They were 62.3 per cent of the 
1925-1929 average in the first quarter of this year, and 
only 60.5 per cent of it in April and May. They were, 
however, 19 per cent greater in the five months than 
in the first five months of 1933, and relatively 28 per 
cent larger than in June, July and August, 1932, when 
the real bottom of the depression was reached. 

Since the upward trend of general business began 
in the late summer of 1932 there have been three minor 
recessions—in the first quarter of 1933, in the fall of 
1933, and the one that has been occurring since March; 
but that the general trend has been constantly upward 
is shown by the fact that each recession has been fol- 
lowed by a relatively greater improvement. While 
trying to recover, business has been subjected to un- 
usual handicaps. These have included certain New 
Deal policies, and, recently, the worst drouth in his- 
tory. That its general trend has continued upward is 
the best evidence of the power of the natural forces 
of recovery which began effectively to operate in the 
fall of 1932. It seems not unlikely that after the minor 
recession now occurring another marked improvement 
will occur in the fall. 


Planning Increased Expenditures 


The process of rebuilding business consists of efforts 
both to stimulate its upward trend and to take advan- 
tage of, and prepare for, its improvement. No major 


industry is confronted with more numerous or difficult 
problems in this process of rebuilding than the rail- 
road industry. They are problems both of the indus- 
try and of individual railroads. They are problems of 
finance, rehabilitation, modernization, regulation, com- 
petition, sales: and public relations. They differ from 
the problems of other industries because of the unusual 
kinds of regulation and competition to which the rail- 
ways are subject. 

The’ principal differences between the reconstruc- 
tion problems of small and large concerns are differ- 
ences of size, not of kind. As their earnings increase 
some of their expenses automatically increase. Others 
are voluntarily increased to improve properties or ser- 
vice or to enlarge sales. It is these latter and more 
flexible classes of expenses that present the real prob- 
lems. Shall retrenchment be continued in order to 
increase net earnings as much as practicable, or shall 
expenses be voluntarily increased, and, if so, how much 
and for what purposes? In order to answer this ques- 
tion satisfactorily it seems desirable that each company, 
and even each industry, should adopt a definite and 
comprehensive plan to increase expenses in some pro- 
portion to increases in earnings, and to pro-rate the 
increases between different purposes in accordance with 
their importance. 

In making and carrying out such plans the constant 
compilation and use of statistics is essential. Some 
persons depreciate statistics. The right kind of statis- 
tics are, however, merely the available facts reduced to 
convenient units. Those who minimize their value 
minimize the importance of knowing facts. If ever 
there was a period which emphasized the importance 
of conducting every kind of business in accordance with 
definite plans based on sound principles and adequate 
information it has been the last decade. Never dur- 
ing any period did so many businesses come to grief 
because of a lack of definite planning based on experi- 
ence, sound principles and adequate information. 


Regaining Lost Business 


The principal problem of the railroads, like that of 
most industries, is the regaining of lost business. For 
the railroads, however, it is a peculiar problem because 
so much of their business has been lost owing to govern- 
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ment-aided outside competition. After having seen 
their passenger business decline for a decade they have 
begun to recover it. At the end of the first quarter of 
this year it had increased for ten consecutive months. 
The trend of their freight business also has been upward 
for almost two years. Nevertheless, their gross earn- 
ings in the first quarter of this year were still 46 per 
cent less than in the first quarter of 1929. At that rate 
they would be $2,900,000,000 less this year than in 
1929. 

Most of their loss of business has been due to the 
depression, but large losses owing to outside competi- 
tion began and continued at an accelerating rate for 
almost a decade before the depression. Their accumu- 
lated effect may have been as great during the years 
of depression as the effect of the depression itself. The 
railways now have a plant capable, if rehabilitated 
merely to offset the effects of obsolescence and deferred 
maintenance, of handling three times their present 
volume of traffic. With such a volume, and with only 
reasonable advances in wages and prices of materials 
and supplies, they could effect large reductions in 
their unit costs of operation and in their rates. Im- 
portant as would be the recovery of traffic that would 
be restored by the termination of the depression, ‘hardly 
less important would be the recovery of that lost to 
other carriers because of government subsidies and 
unequal regulation. 

The recovery of traffic that the railways are best fit- 
ted to handle requires changes in laws, service and 
rates. To get the needed changes in federal and state 
laws demands better organized and stronger efforts by 
railway companies and their employees, who are 
equally concerned. The efforts thus far made have not 
included enough research. Nobody knows today how 
much of tle nation’s transportation bill is being paid 
in taxes used to subsidize competitors of the railways, 
but enough research has been done to indicate that com- 
plete research would demonstrate it to be a staggering 
amount. It presents a tax as well as a transportation 
problem. If no other agency will ascertain the facts 
the railroads should provide the organization and 
money necessary to do it thoroughly. The ascertain- 
ment and dissemination of the facts regarding the sub- 
sidization of transportation would shock the tax-pay- 
ing public into a reduction of the subsidies. The ad- 
vocacy of equal state and federal regulation should be 
continued with increased energy. A restoration to the 
railroads of the traffic they are best fitted to handle is 
essential to their rebuilding as the most efficient and 
economical means of transportation, as employers of 
labor, and as customers of the durable goods industries. 


Rehabilitation and Needed Capital 


The rehabilitation of railroad physical properties has 
begun, although only begun. They employed an aver- 
age of 62,218 more persons in the first five months of 
1934 than in 1933, and 104,658 more in May than in 
May, 1933. They increased their purchases from 
manufacturers, including equipment as well as ma- 
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terials and supplies, from about $95,000,000 in the first 
five months of 1933 to about $225,000,000 in 1934, or 
137 per cent; and these expenditures include only part 
of the total to be made with money borrowed from the 
government. Developments started by air-condition- 
ing, the Burlington and Union Pacific light-weight, 
streamline trains, the increased interest in Diesel 
engines, improvements in steam engines, the use of new 
materials to lighten all equipment and various improve- 
ments in track and signaling, indicate that the only 
thing needed to insure radical changes in railroad facili- 
ties to adapt them to changed and changing conditions 
is the ability to make increased net earnings and raise 
needed capital. 

Unfortunately, certain government policies present 
new difficulties to the railroads as well as other large 
industries. They raise a question as to whether a fair 
return will be allowed to be earned upon either old or 
new investments. They hinder the issuance of securi- 
ties by companies which otherwise would have enough 
credit. In no document ever published has the im- 
portance of making it easy rather than difficult to raise 
capital for private industry as a means of restoring 
and maintaining prosperity ever been more clearly 
demonstrated or strongly emphasized than in the re- 
port made by the Durable Goods Industries Committee 
to President Roosevelt on May 14. The railroads are 
among the industries increased buying by which with 
increased net earnings and new capital is the most 
essential to the revival of business and employment in 
the still severely depressed durable goods industries. 


Railroad Net Determines Buying 


The government could stimulate the rebuilding oi 
the railways and the revival of the durable goods 
industries by increasing its loans to the railroads. Ex- 
perience demonstrates, however, that year by year, 
and even almost month by month, railroad buying from 
manufacturers is determined principally by the amount 
of net operating income earned. ‘Therefore, the re- 
habilitation and improvement of the railways will de- 
pend principally upon increases in their net operating 
income, and upon government policies which will en- 
courage, not discourage, owners of capital to invest in 
the securities of railroads and other private industries. 

The railroads as an industry, and every individual 
railroad, should be making definite plans to rehabili- 
tate and improve themselves as rapidly as increased 
earnings make it reasonably practicable. The trouble 
with the government’s “planned economy” has not been 
that planning is not desirable, but that it has been 
planless planning. It has been intended to punish busi- 
ness as much as to help it. It has not been based upon 
ascertained facts, experience and sound principles, but 
has consisted of a series of amateur extemporizations 
which have produced bedlam, uncertainty and fear. 
Fortunately, in spite of Co-ordinator Eastman’s gov- 
ernment ownership complex, there has been more real 
government fact-finding as a basis for future transpor- 
tation policies than for policies affecting any other 
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industry; and if planning for the transportation 
industry by government as well as by managements is 
to be based on facts and conclusions logically derived 
from them the railroads have a good future. 


Mr. Eastman Rides His Hobby 


Mr. Eastman continues to perform brilliantly and 
effectively the duties of Federal Co-ordinator. The 
kind of fundamental research into railway methods 
upon which he and his staff are engaged is proving 
more fruitful and illuminating than even the very 
sanguine could have hoped. The reports which he 
and his organization have issued upon the regulation 
of competing carriers, upon the locomotive situation and 
dealing with the handling of l.c.l. freight, as well as 
the numerous other investigations under way upon 
which final reports have not been made, represent an 
accomplishment of the first magnitude in the direction 
of improved transportation service. 

Moreover, Mr. Eastman does not have this great 
output to his credit as the result of a retreat from the 
world. He remains, as always, one of the most acces- 
sible officials in Washington, and his time has been 
made available to all and sundry, including many who 
probably have not deserved it. And on top of all this, 
the Co-ordinator has found time to make more public 


-addresses than he ever made before. All in all, his 


accomplishment in the past year is a record of dili- 
gence, intelligence and effectiveness of which few per- 
sons anywhere can show the equal. 

But rare is the noble nature which is entirely free 
from some persistent evil. Mr. Eastman is not an ex- 
ception and, exercise his intellect as he will upon facts 
and logical deductions from them, he has been unable 
to liberate himself from an irrational obsession for 
government ownership of the railways. Even his man- 
ner of bringing this proposal to the attention of his 
audiences differs from his presentation of conclusions 
Which he has reached normally as the result of a logical 
train of thought. With these latter he usually presents 
rather complete arguments—which are frequently so 
forceful that the hearer follows them inevitably to his 
conclusion. Not so, however, with his approach to a 
declaration of his advocacy of government ownership. 
Here it is his custom to limit himself to a statement of 
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his position, with one or two fragmentary supporting 
arguments or a jibe or two at those who oppose his 
view. Having followed him by logic to other con- 
clusions, we are left to take this one from him on 
faith alone. 

How specious and piecemeal is the support which he 
can muster for this inexplicable obsession is exemplified 
by his address before the savings bank convention in 
New York on May 16. He attacked a proposed declara- 
tion by Congress in favor of private ownership for the 
protection of security holders as “fatuous, if not dis- 
ingenuous” and hinted that the government in taking 
over private property usually pays more than it is 
worth. This argument leaves out of all account the 
fact that the earnings of the railways, and hence the 
value of their securities, are very largely determined 
by the policies of the government toward them and their 
competitors. It would be small compensation to se- 
curity holders, even if the government should pay them 
somewhat more than the market price of their holdings, 
if that price had been depressed to abysmal levels, as 
it has been, largely by government discrimination 
against the railways and in favor of competing agencies 
of transport—discrimination which Mr. Eastman him- 
self has recognized. 

As a matter of fact, the hint that railway security 
owners might get more than their holdings were actu- 
ally worth if the railways were acquired by the gov- 
ernment is an outright appeal to cupidity and one in 
which, we believe, most security owners will be wise 
enough to detect the guile. Security owners are en- 
titled to a valuation of, and a return upon, their in- 
vestment proportionate to the earning ability of their 
properties under fair and equitable treatment by the 
government. They are not entitled to a bonus at the 
expense of the taxpayers, which is what they would get 
if the government paid them.more than the market 
value of their holdings—and such a bonus would but 
partially compensate for the decline in market values 
which unjust discrimination against the railways has 
occasioned. Give the security owners justice under pri- 
vate ownership and no bribe at the taxpayers’ expense 
would tempt them to favor government ownership. 

One cannot expect perfection—even from Mr. East- 
man. All the same, it is not a little disconcerting that 
the great warrior should be impelled so frequently at 
the height of the parade to descend from his charger 
and mount the hobby-horse of his salad days. 





Why should not stockholders of existing roads, most of 
them facing a long future without dividends, be asked to 
consider terms for the exchange of their holdings for the 
shares of greater systems, the formation of which would 
almost certainly bring dividends nearer? The idea that 
rail consolidation means feverishly rising prices for equity 
securities and can only follow an accomplished “preliminary 
ascendency” in the stock control of a property to be an- 
nexed to another should be as dead as the rest of the 
New Era. That was always the way to strip consolida- 





Do Present Conditions 


Favor Consolidation? 


tions of the benefits they might otherwise bestow upon 
both owners and users of railroads. 

Railroad executives and directors are with good reason 
seriously concerned over the protection of the investments 
of which they are the trustees. They ought to consider 
whether the present comparatively low level of stock 
prices does not favor consolidations by exchanges of equity 
securities on terms worked out by representative commit- 
tees, but devoid of inside buying, expensive contests for 
control, new debts and market fireworks. 


From the Wall Street Journal. 








Economic Life of Steam Locomotives 
and Cost of Repairs 


Co-ordinator Eastman submits report based on data from questionnaire CP-3 
showing how repair costs increase with locomotive age 


their relationship to the age and size of steam loco- 

motives Co-ordinator Eastman called attention to the 
magnitude of the amount involved and the importance of 
developing facts upon which correct assumptions may 
be based and efficient practices applied. Extracts from 
the report follow: 

As a result of a long period of light traffic and the 
necessity for the curtailment of expenditures the rail- 
roads have properly deferred the maintenance of a con- 
siderable proportion of their motive power. With 21.2 
per cent of the locomotives in unserviceable condition 
and with serviceable power lacking approximately one- 
third of a normal potential mileage there has probably 
never been a more opportune time to make a scientific 
study of steam locomotives for the purpose of formu- 
lating programs for repairs, retirement, and replacement 
which will best promote operating efficiency and economy. 

This study had for its purpose the assembling of data 
which would be useful in ascertaining the extent to which 
repair costs are related to the age of locomotives, and, 
if possible, the development of a formula by means of 
which the economic life may be determined. 

On October 1, 1933, Class I railways owned 51,425 
steam locomotives; their ledger value averaged $33,402 
with an aggregate investment of $1,717,697,850. This 
amount also represents approximately that expended in 
five years for repairs. As the average age of locomotives 
today is slightly more than 20 years, repairs made to 
existing locomotives have already amounted to about 
four times their original cost. 

The cost of repairs made during the years 1927, 1928 
and 1929 was used as a basis for the study. It is be- 
lieved that during that period the current upkeep was 
more nearly in line with the mileage run out than has 
obtained during subsequent years; also, that as there 
were no substantial changes of prices and wages, the 
years selected afford a good basis for comparisons. 

A summarization of the replies to questionnaire CP-3 
includes an ownership of more than 59,000 locomotives 
averaging about 1,819 hp. They made 4,912,600,000 
miles, 975,223,000 “horsepower-units”, at a cost for re- 
pairs of $1,190,669,000. 

A partial summary covering 13,934 locomotives owned 
and 13,617 locomotives used gave an average age of 
17.34 years for those owned and 13.13 years for those 
used. The “age-of-use” was obtained by multiplying 
the age of each locomotive by its annual mileage and 
dividing this aggregate total by the total mileage made 
by all the locomotives. The average repair cost of the 
group was $141 per horsepower-unit and 29.7 cents per 
locomotive-mile. 

We now have three years’ detailed data on locomotive 
repairs aggregating $709,346,536. This amount was ex- 
pended on about 39,000 units, representing 116,079 
locomotive-years and averaging 1,746 hp. During this 
period there were 3,200,994,548 locomotive-miles made 
by locomotives capable of producing 618,608,225 horse- 
power-units. These reports cover 65.4 per cent of the 


|: submitting a report on locomotive repair costs and 


reportable number of locomotives. Upon these data the 
“cost of repair by age-of-use” trend lines were produced. 

Table I shows by horsepower groups the relationship 
between the number of units and the aggregate horse- 
power ; for example, 13.7 per cent of the units are from 
501 to 1,000 hp., but they represent only 6.8 per cent 
of the total horsepower. 


Table I—Percentage Distribution of Locomotives Owned in Groups of 
500 Hp. by Units and by Horsepower 


Per cent, Per cent, 
Hp. groups ~ units hp. 
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Potential Horsepower Units 


The basis heretofore most generally used for com- 
paring costs of locomotive repairs is the “locomotive- 
mile.” Manifestly the use of “per mile” for comparing 
the cost of repairs to a modern locomotive vs. one built 
40 years ago can not lead to a high degree of refine- 
ment in cost studies. 

The “tractive-force-mile” is a compound unit pro- 
duced by multiplying locomotive mileage by the tractive 
force in pounds and is a more refined basis than the 
locomotive-mile. In general, however, the tractive force 
of a locomotive decreases as speed increases, but the 
amount of this decrease is dependent upon the boiler 
horsepower capacity. 

The potential horsepower-unit as here used is also 
a compound unit, produced by multiplying the locomo- 
tive mileage by the potential capacity of the boiler to 
produce horsepower. To reduce the product to a num- 
ber of a more practical size, it is divided by 10,000. 

The proposed unit by no means indicates the horse- 
power produced, but it does indicate what the boiler 
capacity may produce at higher speed, if utilized. It 
is, therefore, believed that the horsepower-unit provides 
the most desirable and reliable generally available basis 
for comparing costs of locomotive repairs yet proposed. 
Now that the carriers have developed the horsepower 
of their locomotives on a uniform basis in order to 
reply to the questionnaire, it should be relatively easy 
to develop data on locomotives purchased subsequent to 
1929 and to produce the horsepower-units currently. It 
is recommended that this be done and that the data be 
made available. 


Locomotive Repair-Cost Trend Lines 


In order to iron out yearly fluctuations and produce a 
more even spread the average costs of locomotive re- 
pairs per horsepower-unit, upon which the trend lines 
are constructed, are based on five-year moving totals. 
These moving totals are arrived at by adding to the 
figures for each successive year, the corresponding figures 
for its two preceding and two succeeding years. The 
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average secured from these five-year totals is applied 
to the specific year. 

From the five-year moving totals we have produced 
a straight-line trend, or annual increment cost-line, based 
upon the mathematical principle of least squares. In 
this it is believed that we are on sound ground in 





Table 1I—Number of Locomotives of Various Ages Used for Chart 3 
Age Age 


of Locomotive type of Locomotive type 

use 0-6-0 2-8-0 4-6-2 use 0-6-0 2-8-0 4-6- 
1 103 43 164 21 951 1,939 339 
2 92 62 197 22 1,172 2,452 606 
3 70 67 226 23 1,052 2,131 515 
+ 92 130 339 24 983 2,346 389 
5 110 135 345 25 778 1,860 225 
6 157 196 343 26 829 1,752 152 
7 184 156 249 27 593 1,268 29 
8 255 161 279 28 380 9 3 
9 304 137 311 29 239 594 

10 381 104 281 30 269 401 

11 370 114 243 31 112 276 

12 286 82 226 32 48 127 

13 287 136 310 33 36 73 

14 443 328 487 34 66 66 

15 599 556 801 35 68 139 

16 626 779 914 36 59 143 

17 763 1,198 1,066 37 42 132 

18 571 1,283 947 38 75 108 

19 466 1,084 664 39 22 133 

20 698 1,691 485 40 22 92 

41 20 85 





developing the yearly increment in cost of locomotive 
repairs per unit of service to correspond with the in- 
crease in the age of locomotives making the mileage. 

With a view to testing the effect age has upon the 
horsepower-unit cost of locomotive repairs we have pro- 
duced a large number of trend lines under various 
groupings ; that is, by districts, by types of locomotives, 
and by size, in terms of 500-hp. units. The evidence 
points to the conclusion that the cost per horsepower 
unit increases as the age of the locomotives producing the 
service increases. It is also evident that this result 
follows regardless of the relative unit costs as between 
districts or railroads. The trend-lines were produced 
from mass data and do not necessarily denote what 
may be expected to occur on any particular road, but 
they indicate the combined effect. 

A more reliable measuring stick for a particular 
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road would be a comparison by divisions or sub-divisions 
of the cost of locomotive repairs per potential horse- 
power-units coupled with the gross ton-mile performance. 

Chart 3 shows in a heavy line the repair cost trend 
line at age-of-use for some 40,000 locomotives of all 
types and in lighter lines the trends for the three largest 
groups of locomotives reported; namely, 0-6-0 switch 
locomotives, 2-8-0 freight locomotives and 4-6-2 pas- 
senger locomotives. Combined, these groups comprise 
44.4 per cent of the total units reported, 37.7 per cent 
of the horsepower units and 40.0 per cent of the total 
speht for repairs. A distribution of these three types 
by ages is given in Table II. 

[Some of the charts accompanying the report are 
omitted. Chart 1 is similar to Chart 3, but with trend 
lines plotted separately for Eastern, Southern and 
Western Districts. Chart 2 gives trend lines for loco- 
motives of 1,001 to 1,500 hp. and for those of 1,501 
to 2,000 hp., plotted separately. Chart 4 shows a curve 
for economic life plotted against average annual locomo- 
tive mileage on the basis of an investment of $30 
per horsepower.—Ebiror. | 

Chart 5 shows the economic locomotive life curve for 
investments ranging from $20 to $36 per horsepower 
and making from 20,000 to 100,000 miles per year. For 
example, from the chart is appears that if a locomotive 
costs $31 per horsepower and makes 50,000 miles per 
year, its economic life is 20 years. 

There are many factors which, if available, would add 
to the refinement with which comparisons of repair costs 
could be made. Average miles between general repairs 
is one, and in this connection attention is called to the 
relationship existing between the three districts as of 
October 1, 1933, as shown in Table ITI. 

Whatever bearing this performance may have had 
upon costs of repairs, the data show that costs were 
substantially less where the mileage between general 
repairs was the greatest. 

In using the charts for comparative purposes it should 
be kept in mind that a number of the large roads in the 
Eastern District did not report in sufficient detail to 
enable us to combine their data. In fact, the units re- 
ported upon include less than one-third of the Eastern 
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District’s grand total, while the Southern includes 84.7 
per cent and the Western 94.6 per cent. 

It is a fallacy to use the average age of locomotives 
owned in drawing conclusions as to what a road’s re- 
tirement program should be. A more important factor 
is the age of locomotives used. However, there are 
other elements needing consideration. 

The cost of repairs per horsepower-unit for the same 
age-of-use is slightly less than one dollar for the Western 
District; for the Southern District it is 10.4 per cent 
more, and 46.4 per cent higher for the Eastern District. 
From figures previously shown, it will be found that using 





Table I1I—Mileage Between Repairs 


Miles between Eastern District 


; general index base 
District repairs 100 
PD) Gatpakamaeeee eee aha aneeee 68,158 100.0 
IN a Sg rae ie we herd Cigale slr 86,835 127.4 
DD, 56s wr mikes Hbneedatiaree muaet 105,423 154.7 





the Western District miles between general repairs as 
a base the Southern District was 17.7 per cent less, and 
the Eastern District was 35.4 per cent less. There is 
good reason to anticipate a reduced cost of repairs as 
the miles between general repairs are lengthened. 

The difference between the actual cost on the Western 
district and what it would have been had the age-of-use 
been reduced to that of the Southern District was 6.03 
cents per horsepower unit. As there were 375,243,635 
horsepower units made by Western District roads re- 
porting, this would indicate a difference in cost of repairs 
to them of $22,627,191 for the three years, or a little 
over $7,500,000 per year. Similarly computed, the sav- 
ings to the roads reporting 32.1 per cent of the Eastern 
District locomotives would have been 2.35 cents per unit 
on 125,761,104 horsepower units, or $2,955,385—nearly 
one million dollars per year. The estimates here shown 
are equivalent to 5.72 per cent of the total money ex- 
pended on the Western District, and to 1.59 per cent 
of the amount spent by the Eastern District roads 
reporting. 

From the data now made available it appears con- 
clusive that the age-of-use has a most important bearing 
upon the cost of repairs and upon the economic life of 
locomotives. 

On October 1, 1933, only 33.7 per cent of the poten- 
tial mileage between general repairs remained in the 
locomotives of the country. With the abnormal de- 
crease in traffic since 1929 it is reasonable to assume 
that aside from the deferred maintenance indicated a 
portion of the decreased cost of repairs has been brought 
about through a lowering in the age-of-use. This could 
be accomplished by running the mileage out of the more 
modern power and deferring repairs to older equipment. 
Such a practice is undoubtedly an economical one to fol- 
low and to the extent that it has been done it represents 
a splendid opportunity for the elimination of locomotives 
which, through a change in traffic and operating condi- 
tions, have become obsolete, or through studies which 
we have suggested may prove to have reached the end 
of their economic life. 


Economic Life of Steam Locomotives 


We are not championing the theory that the economic 
life of existing locomotives should be relied upon as the 
sole justification or need for the replacement of power 
on any given railroad. The economic life to which we 
here refer has to do with determining, as nearly as may 
be practical from available data, when the mounting 
cost of locomotive repairs, as affected by the combina- 
tion of age and use, exceeds what the records show to 
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be the amount where continued use becomes an un- 
warranted drain upon operating expenses. There are 
many other and important factors which need careful 
consideration. Some of them are: 

(a) Adequacy of present ownership of locomotives 
to protect peak demands with units of a type and age 
which justify repairs and which are capable of produc- 
ing not only high ton-miles per hour of service, but of 
remaining in service the maximum number of hours 
per day during a 60-day period of maximum demand. 

(b) As the size and investment in locomotives in- 
crease the importance of intensive utilization becomes 
paramount. The study shows that the more quickly the 
economic life is run out, through obtaining say 90,000 
to 100,000 or more miles per locomotive per year, the 
greater the net return upon the investment. It also 
clearly shows that the continued use of locomotives be- 
yond their economic life is a heavy and unwarranted 
drain upon operating expenses. —— 

(c) As the large units cannot ordinarily be used to 
displace branch-line power, the only justification for 
their retention beyond their economic life is their value’ 
as a reserve to protect peak demands. Under some 
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conditions the increased cost for repairs may be justi- 
fied, provided the mileage of such power is run out only 
during the period of peak demand. The question is 
one of protecting the peak demand with a reserve made 
up of locomotives too expensive to keep in repair for 
regular use, compared with a two-months’ use and a 
twelve-months’ carrying charge on a new locomotive. 

(d) Fuel economy, and the wages of train and engine 
crews, are most important factors. In comparing a 
modern locomotive vs. one using saturated steam, this 
item in some cases may be more important than repairs 
at age-of-use. 

(e) Age alone is not the criterion, but age combined 
with use is a more nearly controlling factor. There are 
many situations where it is necessary to protect a given 
service, but in so doing the limit of miles per locomotive 
year is from 10,000 to 20,000 miles, in which event it 
is possible that the economic life of such a locomotive 
might well be 40 years or more. Each case has to be 
specially considered to determine the correct answer. 

Data are now available to indicate the extent to which 
age-of-use affects the costs of locomotive repairs. The 
trend is upward as the age increases. The cost of 


amortizing the investment in any given locomotive can 
be precisely determined for any assumed economic life. 
This fact, in connection with the definite rise in the cost 
of repairs, allows of a mathematical determination of 
the economic life of a locomotive. 
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Sheer Booms Embody Unique 


Features 


Protection structures of novel design for two railway bridges where 
; rock bottom precluded use of piling 


for the adaptation of their bridges to meet the re- 

quirements of water transport in connection with the 
canalization of the Illinois river included provision for 
sheer booms to aid navigation and to protect the piers 
of the channel spans. In locations where the nature of 
the bottom permitted, these were constructed of piles 
with timber wales, but at two of the bridges bare, or 
nearly bare, rock bottom precluded the use of piles and 
led to the construction of floating booms and filled cribs. 
Because these protecting structures at the two bridges 
differ radically in design, opportunity is afforded for an 
interesting comparison of two engineering works de- 
signed to serve the same purpose, but which vary widely 
in both general conception and detail. One of these in- 
stallations was provided for the bridge of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific at Seneca, IIl., and the other for 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy bridge at Ottawa. 

In general plan, the protection provided at these two 
bridges is almost identical, consisting of flared wings 
extending roughly 200 ft. upstream and 100 ft. down- 
stream from the center line of the bridge pier on each 
side of the channel. In each case, also, there are two 
floating booms on the upstream side and one floating 
boom on the downstream side (on each side of the chan- 
nel). The downstream boom is supported between the 
bridge pier and a downstream crib, while the upstream 
booms are afforded support ‘by the bridge pier, an up- 
stream or nose crib, and an intermediate crib. In both 
cases, also, the bearing of the floating booms against 
either the bridge piers or the cribs is constructed in such 


T io extensive expenditures imposed on the railways 





Two of the Upstream Cribs at the Rock Island Bridge at Seneca, 
Showing a Rear View of One of the Floating Booms 
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View of Two Upstream Cribs and Floating Booms at the Burlington 
Bridge at Ottawa, as Seen from the Channel Side 


a manner that the booms are free to move up or down 
relative to the fixed structure with changes in the water 
level. The cribs, however, differ radically in design. 
Those provided for the Burlington bridge are of the 
open-timber, rock-filled type, while those for the Rock 
Island crossing consist of steel sheet-pile boxes filled with 
gravel, and provided with a concrete cap. 


The Timber Cribs 


The timber cribs were constructed of 8-in. by 16-in. 
sticks laid flat in alternate transverse and longitudinal 
courses, creosoted Douglas fir being used to a depth of 
six courses below normal pool level, and untreated fir 
for the remaining depth to the bottom. The cribs are 
from 20-ft. by 20-ft., to 20-ft. by 30-ft. in plan, with 
plain rectangular outlines from the bottom to a depth of 
22 ft. from the top, above which elevation their outlines 
were modified, as found necessary, to provide nosings or 
to introduce recesses to house the booms. To permit the 
cribs to be loaded for sinking, after having been floated 
into position, they were provided with solid floors, con- 
sisting of two courses of 8-in. by 16-in. timbers laid 
flat at right angles to each other. 

The rock surface, under a cover of 0.3 to 5.6 ft. of 
mud, is nearly level, but the local differences in eleva- 
tion (of a few inches) encountered within the base area 
of the cribs were sufficient to distort the cribs or throw 
them out of plumb if no means were provided for level- 
ing them up. Accordingly, an 8-in. by 8-in. hole was 
provided in the double floor at three places, through 
which 8-in. by 8-in. timbers could be introduced to 
serve as spuds, thus forming a three-point support for 
the crib on which it could be leveled up as it landed on 
the rock bottom. In addition, 4-in. holes were drilled 
in the floor at 10 uniformly distributed locations, and a 
4-in. pipe flange was secured to the floor over each of 
these holes with 3%-in. by 5-in. lag screws. These flanges 
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served as the means by which 4-in. pipes were attached 
for use in forcing Portland cement grout into the space 
between the top of the rock and the bottom of the crib 
while it was being supported in a plumb position by 
the spuds. The pipes were later unscrewed from the 
flanges and reused. Following this, the cribs were filled 
with rock to the top, and rip rap was placed entirely 
around the sides of the cribs to a maximum height of 
11 ft. below normal pool level. The noses of the up- 
stream cribs were sheathed with protection plates 3 in. 
thick. 


The Sheet Pile Cribs 


Akhough the depth to rock and the thickness of the 
mud cover were substantially the same as at the Bur- 
lington bridge, the cribs constructed for the Rock Island 
bridge are of a radically different design, consisting of 
cribs constructed of Inland steel sheet piling. The 
adoption of this design was influenced in part by the 
fact that a considerable part of the sheet piling required 
was available because it had been employed in coffer 
dams around the lift span piers while they were being 
strengthened and repaired. 

The sheet piles were driven to rock, a frame of timber 
wales was installed on the inside at pool level, and just 
above the wales the sles of the crib were tied together 
by a grid of one-inch round rods, spaced about three 
feet center to center in both directions. These rods 
passed through holes in the sheet piles on opposite sides 
of the crib and were held in place by nuts and washers 
applied on each end. The cribs were then filled with 
gravel to within four feet of the top, and for the re- 
mainder of the height with concrete, which was carried 
about 18 in. above the top of the sheet piles to provide 
a coping. 

The intermediate cribs are about 16 ft. square, while 
the nose cribs have a cut-water shape at the upstream 
end, and both the nose cribs and the downstream cribs 
are recessed at one corner to receive the ends of the 
floating booms. Similar recesses for the booms were 
provided in the ends of the two bridge piers—on the 
downstream end by means of a short sheet pile crib and 
at the upstream end by means of a masonry wing wall. 


The Floating Booms 


In so far as it concerns their general design, the float- 
ing booms for the Rock Island and Burlington bridges 
are very much alike, but they differ as to many import- 
ant details. Briefly, the booms comprise rafts of 12-in. 
by 12-in. timbers, surmounted by a heavy fence, braced 
to resist lateral thrusts and provided with three or four 
lines of wales to receive the impact of floating equipment. 
The essential differences in the structural elements of 
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Detail Sketch of the Connection of 
the Two Upstream Booms of the 
Rock Island Bridge, Showing the 
Spring Buffer and Arrangement of 
Connecting Chains 


Face of buffer on crib 


eSection A-A- 


the two designs are brought out in the cross-sectional 
sketches. The booms are all constructed of untreated 
cedar below the water level, while above the water line 
the timbers in the Rock Island booms are of untreated 
Douglas fir and those in the Burlington booms are of 
creosoted preframed Douglas fir. 

In both designs, provision is made for sliding metal 
contacts between the booms and the cribs, consisting in 
the main of steel chafing plates attached to the rear 
faces of the booms at the points where they bear against 
steel channels that serve as the anti-chafing faces of 
timbers attached to the cribs in a vertical position. 

In the Burlington design, this arrangement is supple- 
mented at the downstream end of each boom, where the 
force of the current keeps it in constant bearing against 
the crib, with a wheel or roller with a diameter of 18-in. 
and a 4-in. face that turns in bearing boxes bolted to the 
boom and rolls up and down a plate attached to the crib. 
In these booms, also, the alinement of the upstream 
booms relative to each other is insured by a tongue-and- 
groove joint which is formed by projecting one of the 
longitudinal 12-in. by 12-in. timbers beyond the end of one 
of the booms so that it mates with two timbers project- 
ing from the end of the other boom. This arrangement 
insures lateral alinement, but does not prevent longi- 
tudinal movement of the booms relative to each other. 
In the Rock Island booms, the same effect is accom- 
plished by means of crossed chains; a one-inch dredge 
chain connects the rear of one boom with the front of 
the other, and vice versa. 


Shock Absorbers 


A distinctive feature of the Rock Island booms is the 

use of shock absorbers between the booms and the cribs. 

22-3't “ 
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Plan of West Upstream Crib for the Rock Island Bridge at Seneca 
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Rear View of the Floating Booms and Cribs at Ottawa 


Each of these consists of a %-in. coil spring with an 
outside diameter of 7-in. and an uncompressed length 
of 3-ft., which is placed over a 4-ft. 6-in. length of 4%4- 
in. extra-heavy pipe capped on each end. The pipe is 
supported in two guides, each consisting of two 6-in. 
by 8-in. by 1-in. angles and a 1-in. plate, bored to re- 
ceive the pipe and bolted securely to the top of the 
booms in such a position that the cap on one end of the 
pipe bears against a steel-covered buffer timber bolted 
vertically against the crib. Thus, as the boom is pushed 
against the crib, compression of the spring absorbs a 
part of the energy of the impact. 

Another feature of the Rock Island booms is the 
application of tapered fender timbers along the outside 
faces at the ends next to the bridge piers and next to 
the end cribs. 

The effect of these is to deflect a boat or barge away 
from the pier or crib after it has come in contact with 
the floating boom. 

These sheer booms were designed and constructed 
under the direction, respectively, of I. L. Simmons, 
bridge engineer of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
and G. A. Haggander, bridge engineer, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy. 
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Typical Cross Section of the Floating Booms of the Burlington 
Bridge at Ottawa 
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Plan for Simplification 
of Interline Freight Accounting 


WasuinctTon, D. C, 
NNOUNCING on June 11 the plan agreed upon 
A by the railroads for the simplification of interline 
freight accounting as to divisions of joint rates, 
which was briefly described in the Railway Age of June 


2, Co-ordinator Eastman said “the railroads and their 
traffic executives and accounting officers are to be con- 
gratulated upon this achievement” and quoted a report 
from Director Wylie of the Bureau of Accounts of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission characterizing the plan 
as “one of the most progressive steps taken in railway 
accounting since the Hepburn amendment.” 

On April 4 the co-ordinator addressed a communica- 
tion to the Regional Co-ordinating Committees calling at- 
tention to the excessive complexity and even uncertainty 
of the arrangements between the carriers for the division 
of joint rates, and to the unnecessary expense in the 
settlement of interline accounts thus imposed upon them. 
He stated that he believed “the matter to be one of great 
importance to the railroads, from the standpoint of 
economy and efficiency, and that it should be handled by 
a central committee of the carriers which can study it 
thoroughly and act aggressively with a view to early and 
definite correction.” 

Prior to the receipt of this communication, he said in 
announcing the plan, it appears that the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Association of Railway Executives had 
appointed a committee of 21 traffic executives and ac- 
counting officers to study this question, among others, 
and the co-ordinating committees jointly agreed to ask 
this committee for a report on the subject of simplified 
divisions. The committee made such a report to the 
chairman of the Association of Railway Executives, 
which contained definite recommendations for the 
simplification of divisions and related matters over a 
trial period. The Advisory Committee of the associa- 
tion approved this report, and submitted it to the mem- 
ber roads for approval. It has since been approved by 
the Class I roads and also by the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, and instructions have been given 
to make recommendations effective. The director of 
accounts of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. 
Wylie, reports : 

“In my judgment the adoption by carriers of this 
report marks one of the most progressive steps taken in 
railway accounting since the Hepburn amendment to the 
Interstate Commerce Act became effective. The benefits 
are far reaching and will be reflected in marked economy 
in interline freight accounting and the expedition of inter- 
line freight settlements. Greatly increased accuracy in 
interline accounting will result and disposition of freight 
claims will be facilitated. 

“If the clearing house plan of settling interline freight 
balances is adopted, the simplification of interline divi- 
sions will be found to be a contributing factor in making 
prompt submission by carriers of their interline accounts 
and consequent early determination of balances.” 

The report of the joint committee, of which E. R. 
Woodson, secretary of the Railway Accounting Officers’ 
Association, is chairman, follows: 


REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
TRAFFIC AND ACCOUNTING OFFICERS 
Tortc No. 1.—SIMPLiFICATION oF DIVISIONS. 


(a) Recommended that future divisions, and, where prac- 
ticable, existing divisions, of ali joint through freight rates be 
expressed in percentages (except as provided in (b)), and that 
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in no case shall percentage proportions have more than one 
figure at right of decimal point. 

(b) That the utmost effort be made to convert into per- 
centages all minimum, maximum, or fixed revenues expressed 
in terms of money per 100 lb. or other unit, but that pending 
such conversion they be deducted, as heretofore, before dividing 
the balance of revenue. 

(c) That whatever the basis of the divisions may be, they 
be issued by the traffic department in the simplest practicable 
form. 


. 


Toric No. 2.—DrETERMINE THE PRINCIPLE OF A BASIS FOR 
INTERIM DiviIsIoNs TO BE APPLIED PENDING 
FINAL Division DETERMINATION. 


Where joint through freight rates (for which divisions have 
been established) are or have been changed and new divisions 
not agreed upon, the line haul revenue will be divided on a 
revenue prorate, using the old line haul factors as a temporary 
basis, subject to Notes 1 and 2. ; 

Where joint through rates are established as substitute for 
combination and no agreed divisions are in effect, the line haul 
revenue will be divided on a revenue prorate, using the former 
line haul earnings as factors for a temporary basis, subject to 
Notes 1 and 2. 

Note 1.—Wherever the former bases provide for deductions of fixed 
arbitraries, including terminal, insurance or bridge deductions, those 
deductions must be made before prorating the balance of the revenue. 
This is not designed to cause any carrier to participate in the absorption 
of any of these deductions in which it has not heretofore participated. 

Note 2.—Wherever the revised rates include special arbitraries allowed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission for account of any carrier and 
such arbitraries are added to the standard line rates, such arbitraries 
must be deducted before prorating the balance of the revenue. 


Wherever class ra‘e divisions are in effect, the same bases of 
divisions will apply in connection with classification exceptions 
or rates made on fixed percentages of class rates. 

Where inter-territorial traffic, on account of absence of 
through or iucomplete routing in tariffs, is sent via junction 
points through which agreed or temporary divisions are not in 
effect, the rates shall first divide over the inter-territorial gate- 
way on basis of agreed divisions to and from the gateway; the 
subdivision of the proportions in the separate territories shall 
be adjusted without effecting the revenue in the other territory. 

Where joint through rates are in effect and tariff provides 
via any line, party to such through rates, that the lowest com- 
bination of intermediates via any route will be the maximum 
applicable via all routes, the through rate made upon such com- 
binations will divide: 

(a) When the traffic moves via the point upon which the 
combination rate makes, the combination rate will divide as 
made. 

(b) When the traffic moves via other routes the combination 
rate will divide upon the same bases as used in dividing the joint 
through rates. 

The adoption of the foregoing temporary bases as pro- 
vided in Topic 2 is not intended to determine or set a precedent 
for permanent divisions. 


Toric No. 3.—DETERMINE WHETHER ARBITRATION 
OTHER MACHINERY SHOULD BE Set Up To 
SettLe Diviston Disputes. 


BoarRD OR 


Your committee is agreed on the principle of voluntary arbi- 
tration as between carriers or groups of carriers. However, 
in view of the progress that has been made through the recom- 
mendations herein submitted, towards simplifying temporary 
division bases for prora‘ing or dividing rates on which divisions 
have not heretofore been in effect, your Commit‘ee concludes 
that the present time is inopportune for setting up arbitration 
boards or other machinery for the settlement of division dis- 
putes. Your committee recommends that a period of six months 
elapse, during which these recommended bases be made opera- 
tive, with a view to determining results. At the end of the 
six months’ period from May 1, 1934, the question of creating 
arbitration boards or the setting up of machinery to settle 
division disputes shall again be brought before your committee 
for the purpose, at that time, of preparing its recommendations 
on this question. 


RETROACTIVE APPLICATIONS. 


(a) Where rates have been published for which divisions 
have not been furnished, or, if furnished, have not been agreed 
to by all interested carriers, and where bases as outlined above 
are used as a temporary measure for dividing revenue between 
interested carriers, such temporary divisions will apply retro- 
actively to all prior unsettled, admittedly disputed accounts on 
the traffic for which temporary divisions are provided when 
previously covered by Statements of Differences or letters of 
equivalent effect as provided -in Railway Accounting Officers 
Association mandatory freight accounting Rules. 
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(b) If and when such temporary divisions are replaced by 
agreed upon permanent divisions, the latter will not be applied 
retroactively beyond the current month but will be made effec- 
tive as of an agreed upon date not prior to the first of the sanie 
month in which agreed upon divisions are established. 

The provisions of (a) and (b), above, will not apply to the 
divisions in I.C.C. Docket No. 17,000, Part 2, nor to cases that 
are now before the Interstate Commerce Commission on formal 
complaint. 


SIMULTANEOUS PUBLICATION OF DIVISIONS AND Rates. 


Your committee recommends that no further joint through 
rates be voluntarily established without agreement for divisions 
before publication of the rates. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
June 2, which included the Memorial Day holiday, 
totaled 578,541 cars, a decrease of 46,026 cars as 

compared with the week before but an increase of 65,- 
567 cars as compared with the corresponding week of 
last year and of 131,129 cars as compared with 1932. 
Coke and ore showed increases as compared with the 
week before and miscellaneous freight, forest products, 
coal, coke, and live stock showed increases as compared 
with last year. The summary, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway Association, 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, June 2, 1934 


1934 
129,535 
115,305 

41,363 
83,072 
82,604 
81,177 
45,485 


Districts 
Eastern 
Allegheny 
Pocahontas 
Southern 
Northwestern 
Central Western 
Southwestern 


1933 
114,078 
94,714 
35,776 
82,250 
65,973 
74,155 
46,028 


186,1! 
512,974 


1932 
99,555 
85,488 
29.140 
73,015 
53,790 
67,082 
39,342 


209,266 160,214 


578,541 








Total All Roads 
Commodities 


Grain and Grain Products 
Live Stock 


447,412 


27,146 
15,759 
100,7 
7,068 
24,396 
30,319 
143,656 
229,482 


June 578,541 
May 624,567 
May 611,142 
May 601,739 534,806 
May 604,205 527,118 


Cumulative Total, 22 Weeks........ 12,900,673 10,931,027 12,100,463 


The freight car surplus for the period ended May 14 
averaged 359,560 cars, a decrease of 8,804 cars as com- 
pared with the last half of April. The total included 
208,304 box cars, 100,426 coal cars, 26,522 stock cars 
and 10,565 refrigerator cars. 


34,305 23,305 


14,400 


154.810 
170,186 


447,412 
521,249 
515,628 
517,260 
533,951 





512,974 
545,551 
535,719 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended June 2 
totaled 44,614 cars, as compared with 38,886 cars last 
year and 42,614 cars in 1932, according to the compila- 
tion of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total 
Cars 
Loaded 


Total Cars 
Rec’d from 
C ctions 
Total for Canada: onne 

June 2, 

May 26, 

May 19, 

June 3, 

Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
June 2, 
June 
June 4, 


44,614 21,807 
39,514 23,278 
44,670 23,712 
38,886 17,126 


915,957 
744,169 
912,850 


516,131 
381,484 


NC aiassvhertinsrrxedskbanxs 460,432 
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“Port of Entry” Law Successful 


Kansas truck legislation brings revenue and insures 
greater safety 


has been experiencing difficulties with highway 

truck operators in tax evasion, highway hazards 
and general unreliability. To meet the situation, a bill 
providing for more stringent truck regulation, drafted 
by Charles W. Steiger, attorney for the State Corpora- 
tion Commission, was passed last November and made 
effective on January 1, 1934. 

For many years the state of Kansas had in effect a 
statute which required commercial users of the Kansas 
highways to pay for such use in the form of a per-ton- 
mile measured tax based upon the weight and capacity 
of the vehicle and the number of miles traveled in the 
state. Although this tax was admittedly fair and not 
excessive, little success was experienced in its collection 
and it was soon evident that many resident and non- 
resident truck operators were using the Kansas high- 
ways extensively without paying due compensation. 

Kansas has also had in effect for some time a tax on 
gasoline and, finding a great deal of difficulty in pre- 
venting bootlegging of this product, a few stations 
were set up for the purpose of collecting the gasoline tax 
and supervising the transportation of gasoline. It is 
upon this idea of supervising stations that the present 
law was built, although since January 1, the number of 
stations has been largely increased and the scope of 
the stations broadened. 

The bill provided for the establishment of “ports of 
entry” to the number of 65 on highways entering Kan- 
sas, where a checker is stationed to supervise the opera- 
tion of trucks into the state. As a result of the safety 
inspection on all trucks, not only have accidents been 
very largely, reduced, but because of the supervision 
there has been no instance in Kansas this year, accord- 
ing to Mr. Steiger, of persons sustaining damage or 
injury and not being able to settle or adjust their dam- 
ages satisfactorily and promptly. Prior to the enact- 
ment of the new law, it was almost a daily occurrence 
for the State Corporation Commission to receive in- 
quiries concerning an accident and to find that the 
owner of the motor truck had no insurance with the 
commission and was not subject to the jurisdiction of 
the commission, therefore, escaping liability and immedi- 
ately moving out of the state with no record as to who 
he was, where he was going, or any other information 
that would enable him to be traced. One of the prin- 
cipal results of the new law, in the opinion of the State 
Corporation Commission, is that such conditions no 
longer exist. 


T a state of Kansas, in common with other states, 


Excellent Financial Results 


The financial results, as issued by the State Cor- 
poration Commission, indicate clearly the extent to 
which tax evasion was practiced prior to the passage 
of the law and its rigorous enforcement. During the 
first three months of this year, trucks were checked in 
to the number of 117,613 trips across the state line. These 
included 47,412 Kansas trucks and 69,901 trucks reg- 
istered under other state licenses. The aggregate col- 
lections during this period amounted to $112,406, as 
compared with $45,363 for the same period last year. 
Figures for the month of April just released show col- 
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lections of $11,256. The amount of taxes collected 
through the office of the commission from registered 
carriers amounted to $21,600, making a total of taxes 
paid by freight motor carriers of $32,856. In April, 
1933, under the old law, the total collection was $12,500. 

Also, applications for permits to operate trucks in- 
creased from 288 in the first quarter of 1933 to 468 in 
the first quarter of 1934. These figures indicate clearly 
that, although the original purpose of the act was to 
collect the tax which the foreign truck operators were 
evading, the actual result of the enforcement is to un- 
cover a substantial amount of tax evasion by Kansas 
truck owners. 

The 65 stations already established are situated near 
the state line on every main traveled highway entering 
Kansas. At the 10 important locations, where most 
of the truck traffic enters the state, checking service is 
provided day and night and the men in chargé are paid 
from $100 to $125 a month. At other points, where 
the volume of traffic is not so great, a number of dif- 
ferent arrangements for the personnel have been 
adopted. The services of filling station operators, store 
proprietors and others have been employed, many of 
whom work on the basis of 10 cents per truck checked, 
others on the basis of a limited sum per month, as the 
duties required of many of them are light and the 
availability of the checker at the state line is the prin- 
cipal consideration. 

The truck operators who are registered with and 
under the jurisdiction of the State Corporation Com- 
mission of Kansas are not required to pay the tax at 
the port of entry. They continue to pay their tax 
monthly as they have always done. The only persons 
required to pay the mileage tax at the ports of entry 
are those who do not desire to come under the juris- 
diction of the commission, and they pay the tax for each 
trip they make in Kansas. When a non-resident com- 
mercial trucker not under the jurisdiction of the com- 
mission approaches one of the stations, he fills out a 
manifest declaring the weight of his equipment and 
cargo, and the point of destination in Kansas. His tax 
is then computed readily and he pays the amount of 
such tax in advance. If he cares to do so, he may file 
an application, make a deposit and file insurance. After 
this procedure, he may pay his mileage tax monthly 
and is permitted to operate on exactly the same basis 
as the owners of trucks resident in Kansas. 

Very desirable results have also been obtained in the 
matter of safety of highway travel. Surveys indicate 
that a large proportion of the accidents and injuries 
in truck operation are caused by the operation of im- 
properly equipped vehicles. Whenever a truck reaches 
one of the ports of entry under the present law, it is 
checked for brakes, lights and road worthiness, and 
no truck enters the state of Kansas today unless it is 
properly insured. An unlooked for result in the actual 
working out of the supervision under the new law has 
been that in a number of cases stolen freight and stolen 
vehicles have been detected and recovered at the ports 
of entry. 

In summing up the results of four months’ operation 
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under the new law, Attorney Steiger states: “We who 
have to do with the regulation of trucks in Kansas be- 
lieve that in our new port of entry law we have a sim- 
ple and practical solution of many of our problems. 
Kansas, like other states, has spent enormous sums in 
the improvement of its highway system, and proceeds 
upon the theory that those who make use of our high- 
way facilities for commercial purposes should make a 
contribution to the state for such use in some fair pro- 
portion to the benefits they gain therefrom. Our port 
of entry law is not intended for and does not work 
as an obstruction to interstate commerce. In fact, its 
operations promote the free flow of interstate commerce 
by affording some reasonable protection to our high- 
way system, increasing the safety of those using the 
highways, providing efficiency in_ collecting the taxes 
to construct and maintain the highways and requiring 
all using the highways to pay the taxes levied. We 
concede that this plan is an experiment, but we are 
already satisfied that it is a healthy and successful one. 
The entire activity described was carried on at an ex- 
pense to the Corporation Commission of approximately 


$3,500.” 


Bill To Amend 
Labor Act Reported i 


HE bill to amend the railway labor act of 1926 and 

create a national board of adjustment, which has 

been advocated by Co-ordinator Eastman, but with 
several amendments opposed by Mr. Eastman which have 
been urged by the railway labor organizations, was 
favorably reported by the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce on June 11 and strenuous 
efforts were being made to bring the bill to a vote 
before Congress adjourned. The bill as reported was 
a new bill, H.R. 9861, including some revision made by 
a sub-committee last week, including a definition of 
“company unions” and a section prohibiting railroads 
from requiring persons seeking employment to promise 
to join or not to join a company union, in place of 
language recommended by Mr. Eastman and adopted 
by the Senate committee which had made the prohibition 
apply to joining or not joining a “labor organization.” 
At the same time, however, the committee inserted in 
its report a statement that “while providing that labor 
unions shall be free from employer influence and con- 
trol, it does not give preference to any particular union 
or class of unions.” 

Representative Merritt, of Connecticut, filed a minor- 
ity report. 

Co-ordinator Eastman on June 7 had addressed a letter 
to Chairman Rayburn of the House committee com- 
menting on the amendments to the bill proposed by the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association and supported 
in a brief filed by J. A. Farquharson, vice-president of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, expressing the 
hope that the committee would not imperil the legislation 
by adopting them and saying that “they can cause only 
trouble and are incapable of any sound defense.” He said 
he was confident that the only real support for the pro- 
posed amendments was from a single organization and 
that none of the other standard organizations has any- 
thing to gain from such changes in the bill. He said 
in part: 

Paragraphs 4 and 5 of Section 2 of H. R. 9689 merely write 
into the permanent law and clarify provisions of the Bankruptcy 
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Act and Emergency Railroad Transportation A 


proposed amendments which Mr. Farquharson undertakes 
defend are designed to protect certain so-called “percentage 

tracts” which his brotherhood has with some of the railr 

hese contracts are so out of harmony with the whole s; 
of railroad labor relations as con‘emplated by the Rail 
Labor Act, the Bankruptcy Act, and the Emer y Raih 
fransportation Act, that I am frankly astonished by the 

sistency with which these amendments are urge In my te 
mony before your committee I pointed out that they are desig 
to permit the so-called “standard organizatior to enter 

contracts or agreements with the carriers which are prohil 
in the case of “company unions”, such contract agreem 
being of the “closed shop” or “yellow dog” variety No s 
distinction is made in the present labor provisions of the Em 
ency Act, which the standard organizations themselves w: 


and I am at a loss to know how it can be defended. It is 
necessary to repeat here all that I said in my statement 
the committee. However, the trainmen have cleared up with 


organization a few points as to which I was not fully inforn 
at the time of my statement. ' 

(1) None of the percentage contracts applies to the 
train service. Conductors demoted to trainmen’s work on 
count of decrease in business displace trainmen, and trainn 
are promoted to conductor’s jobs without any friction betw: 
the organizations and without any percentage contracts. U1 


these circumstances a percentage contract for the trainmer 


road service would be impossible. 


(2) The percentage contracts apply only to yard service: 
yard conductors, yard brakemen and switchmen. The contra 
provide that at least 75, 85 or 100 per cent, as the case may be 
of these classes of employees working in a yard must belong 
to the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and that, in one 
stance at least, the carrier must, in the contract of employm: 
provide that the new employee shall join the trainmen’s orga 
zation within a limited number of days from employment 
Thus the contract provides for a closed shop, in whole or 
part, and has also all the essential features of the “yellow dog 
contract, denying freedom of choice to the employees. 


(3) The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
tract for the yard service employees on between 
Class I railroads, but on only 23 roads of this 
brotherhood been able to negotiate a percentage contract. | 
the remaining 120 odd roads where the trai: have 
yard contract, they are in position to make the yard service 
interchangeable with the road train service, protect their 
tracts, prevent illegal strikes, insure division seniority for 
service employees, and generally make the organization muc! 
more flexible in the protection of their members and the 
road than under a percentage contract. This » because th 
percentage is figured for each yard separately, and hence 
men have no seniority rights elsewhere in case the operation of 


have the 
140 and 
total has the 


men 


a yard is abandoned through consolidation, lengthening 
divisions, or other operating change. 

(4) The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen could, without 
difficulty, rewrite the percentage contracts t nform witl 
yard contracts that they hold on the great majority of the r 

(5) The percentage contracts of the Brotherhood of Rail 
road Trainmen cover not more than 10,000 yees. This | 
approximately 1 per cent of the total of ra id emplo) 
[he provisions of paragraphs 4 and 5 of section 2 of th 


in the select 
heretofore 


der that 


will affect the opportunity of freedom of choic« 
of representatives by perhaps 400,000 empk 
cluded in “company union” groups. Is it any won 
railroads foster the contentions made by the trainmen in 
hope of preventing the passage of the bill or imperiling its 
stitutionality? The committee members will appreciate the lega 
arguments that will be raised in behalf of the “company unions’ 
if Congress should prohibit certain practices with respect 
them but permit the same practices with respect to other | 
organizations. 


Long experience has shown that whenever management 
put into position to assist in the control of membership in 2 
labor organization, it will find ways to control the policy and 
practices of that organization. 

The importation of labor practices in other industry 
guide to Congress in framing railroad labor legislation 
sents an anomaly. Heretofore, the railroad labor leadership has 
set the model to which labor interests in other industry hav! 
sought to attain. Senator Wagner has joined with the co! 
mittee on interstate commerce in the Senate in recommending 
this legislation as it appears in H. R. 9689. Mr. Farquharson 


brief is in error in asserting that the United Mine Workers 
write only closed shop contracts. The fact is that while the 
niles 


check-off may be written into the miners’ contracts, it ap 
only to the members of the union. 


























Revised Rail Pension Bill Reaches 
Debate Stage in Senate 


lt was, however, set aside for other subjects—Meanwhile 
similar measure is reported in House 


WASHING! 


HE railroad pension bill advocated by the railroad  sidiary or auxiliary services used by or operated in coi 
7 labor organizations, requiring railroad employees to nection with any such carrier, subject to the railwa 
contribute 2 per cent of their monthly compensation labor act. The definition of employees was chai 
excluding that over $400 a month) and the railroads cover those who have been in service ethia | ne 

louble that amount to a pension fund to be administered before the enactment of the law. 


by a Railroad Retirement Board, (until the board shall As finally reported by the committee on Wednes 
determine a different percentage) reached the stage of however, the bill was still further roe ee May to reduce 
debate in the Senate on June 12, but was later set aside percentage to 2 per cent on the first $50, 114 per c 

for other subjects. Meanwhile a similar bill revised the second $50 and 1 per cent on the additional « 
somewhat to meet criticisms offered by co-ordinator pensation, with a limitation of all pension payment: 


Eastman at hearings on the bill, although not his funda- a maximum of $100 a month. An amendment was 
mental objections to legislation on the subject at this proposed in the section relating to the assumption 
time until his organization has completed its study of the obligations under the existing voluntary pension pla 
subject, was favorably reported by the House committee The committee estimated that these changes would 
on interstate and foreign commerce on Wednesday and duce the cost under the bill to $60,400,000 for th 

it was planned to ask for a rule which would bring the year, $68,400,000 for the second year, $76,800,000 
bill to a vote in the House before the adjournment of the third year and $90,300,000 for the fourth yea: 


Congress. . , 
The revised bill, H.R. 9911, was introduced on June 11 Eastman Urges Postponement Until Next Session 


by Representative Crosser, after the bill had been re- Postponement of pension legislation until 
ferred to a sub-committee following a hearing before the session of Congress was urged by Mr. Eastma 

full committee on June 8 at which passage of the bill statement before the House committee on June 8 on t 
was strongly urged by representatives of the employees bill as it had been reported by the Senate committe 
ind vigorously opposed by Co-ordinator Eastman and Presenting estimates that the total of pension payn 
representatives of the railroads. It was then taken up likely to be required in the first year would great! 
by the full committee on Tuesday but after a protracted ceed the amounts proposed to be contributed bo 
session the question as to whether the bill should be the railroads and by the employees under the te: 
iavorably reported was postponed for another meeting the bill, Mr. Eastman said that before the next sessio 
on Wednesday. The principal change was in the pro- of Congress he would be able to present the results 
vision stating the amount of the pension annuities to be the survey made by his Labor Relations Section, wit 
paid, to meet objections by Mr. Eastman that the bill the aid of an advisory committee, including actuaria 
was actuarily unsound and provided for pension pay- analyses of the data, and a plan definitely adjuste 
ments in the first year greatly exceeding the contribu- the facts so ascertained. 

tions to the pension fund to be made by the railroads Mr. Eastman said also that he hoped and expe 
and their employees under the terms of the bill and in that it would be possible to include in this plan 
some instances provided for pensions exceeding the vision for unemployment benefits, placement servic: 
earnings at the time of retirement. In place of the and dismissal wages under certain conditions. Hi 
original provision for pension payments based on 2 per pointed out that no annuities would become payabl: 
cent of the compensation for each year of service the under the bill prior to January 1, 1935, and that the 
revised bill proposed a sliding scale providing for 2% may be held up longer by litigation which the bill would 
per cent of the first $50 of monthly compensation, 2 per invite. “In the circumstances”, ke said, “I am of the 
cent of the second $50, 11%% per cent of the third $50, opinion that it is desirable to suffer this comparatively 
and 1 per cent of the compensation in excess of $150. short delay rather than to adopt a measure having tl 
lt also provided that the monthly compensation to be imperfections of the one before you. In the meanti 
used in calculating the annuities shall be the average of the present railroad pensions will continue in opet 

the monthly compensation paid to the employee, except and will protect the situation to some extent.” 

that for service before the effective date of the law the Mr. Eastman not only repeated the criticisms 
monthly compensation shall be the average of the monthly bill he had made before the Senate committee, only 
compensation for all payroll periods for which the em- few of which had been heeded by the committee, but 
proy ee has received compensation from any carrier out also presented the results of a survey just completed | 
of eight consecutive calendar years ending December 31, his staff estimating the cost of the plan for the yea! 































has 1931. The earlier bill had provided for the use of any 1935 at from $131,000,000 to $156,000,000. Summin; 
ave twelve consecutive months selected by the employee. up, his conclusions were that while better provision fo: 
~ ( re also were made to meet criticisms made by retirement annuities for railroad employees is very di 
a Eastman in the definitions of “carrier” and “em-_ sirable from every point of view, H.R.9596 is subject 1 
cers lovee” in the bill, so that it would apply to carriers by the following criticisms: 

the railroad, express company, sleeping-car company, or 1. The provisions of the bill in important respects 


; 


other operator of transportation facilities or of any sub- are not clear, would be difficult and expensive to admii 
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ister, and would breed much controversy and litigation. 


2. In certain respects the provisions of the bill would 


discriminate unfairly between individuals and also be- 
tween classes of employees. 
3. The estimates of cost to both the companies and 


the employees which are given in the report of the 
Senate committee are much too low. The annuities 
which would become payable would be considerably 
larger both in individual amount and in total volume 
than the framers of the bill have apparently anticipated. 

4. The bill is frankly based on the principle of secur- 
ing knowledge as to all that may be involved and the 
results after the system of retirement annuities goes 
into effect rather than before, and making subsequent 
adjustments in the light of the knowledge acquired as 
the result of actual experience. 


Judge Fletcher Speaks for Railroads 


R. V. Fletcher general counsel of the Association of 
Railway Executives, replied to statements by certain 
Senators in the Senate to the effect that no one was 
opposing the bill and that some railroads were in favor 
of it, by telling the committee that so far as he was in- 
formed and believed not a railroad in the United States 
is in favor of the bill. He said he was not opposing a 
rational system of retirement pensions but that the 
system proposed by the bill sets up no more reserve 
than the systems now in effect and therefore offers the 
employees no more assurance, except the mandate of 
the law, although it doubles the amount of the pension 
payments and would impose on the railroads an increased 
expense of $100,000,000 a year. He said he had not 
known before of the figures given by Mr. Eastman but 
they were quite in accord with the estimates made by 
the railroads which were that the amount required for 
1935 to take care of employees not now on the pension 
rolls, plus the additional cost for those already retired, 
would be about $125,000,000, of which the employees 
would contribute $28,000,000, leaving $97,000,000 as 
an additional burden on the railroads. 

In reply to a question by a member of the committee 
he said he was not urging the constitutional question but 
that he seriously doubted the power of Congress to treat 
the railroads as a unit and require one road to contribute 
to pensions for the employees of another road. Judge 
Fletcher also presented estimates that on the basis of 
the present payroll the cost to the railroads would in- 
crease to $115,000,000 in 1941, to $185,000,000 in 1946, 
and to $300,000,000 by 1960. Objecting to the idea of 
entering upon an experimental plan he said it was a 
serious thing to experiment with so deep-rooted a thing 
as an insurance plan, pointing out that m four years “he 
railroads would have accumulated a very large liability 
for future payments and that the government has spent 
about $300,000 in trying to work out a sound system 
which will be ready by the next session of Congress, 
while the railroads are paying $34,000,000 a year under 
their own pension plans. 

Lee Eddy, of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, ap- 
pearing for the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
estimated that the terms of the bill would cost the rail- 
roads only about $30,000,000 for the first year, in addi- 
tion to the obligation under their own pension systems. 
He urged that the plan be put into effect on a temporary 
basis in order to get it started pending a study by the 
proposed board of a plan to put it on a permanent basis. 

H. L. Ekern, for the Railroad Employees’ National 
Pension Association, told the committee that the railroad 
employees are absolutely unanimous in favor of the bill. 
He estimated the cost to the railroads at $60.000,000 for 
the first year, saying that some of this would be avail- 
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able to pay existing obligations but that the bill d 
not provide definitely for taking them over, mer 
authorizing the pension board to arrange with the 
roads for taking them over. After Mr. Eastman 
testified, he was given another ten minutes in whi 
to reply, in order to even up the time allowed to tl 
proponents and the opponents of the bill, and said t 
Mr. Eastman was under some misapprehension as to 
provisions of the bill. He estimated that 50,000 n 
would be retired the first year but said that if all th 
of age 60 or over should retire the cost would be 
creased to $87,500,000. 

C. A. Miller, general counsel of the American S| 
Line Railroad Association, told the committee that 
short lines were opposed to the biil because the railro: 
as a whole, and particularly the short lines, are financi 
unable to meet the burden which it would impose up 
them. He estimated that the bill would impose on 1! 
lines members of the association a minimum burden 
$870,000 a year, and upon all of the short line railwa 
a minimum burden somewhat in excess of $1,100,000 
while in 1933 38 per cent of the short lines failed 
earn operating expenses and taxes, and 55 per cent 
them failed to earn their fixed charges. If the c 
mittee should decide to give the bill favorable consid 
ation, he asked that independent lines having annu 
gross revenues of less than $1,000,000 be exempted. 

A telegram was read from R. C. Fulbright, chairn 
of the legislative committee of the National [ndustr 
Traffic League, saying that the league is in favor of 
voluntary pension policy but believes that for the gover 
ment to force a policy would be socialistic in princi 
and should not be attempted now because of the g1 
financial consequences. . 

Representative Keller, who had introduced in 
House the bill proposed by the Pension Associati 
which is substantially the bill now under considerat 
although it was then opposed by the Railway Lal 
Executives’ Association, told the committee that 90 | 
cent of the members of Congress are in favor of 
bill. Representative Crosser, who introduced the pres 
“compromise” bill in the House after it had been 
ported by the Senate cominittee, asked Mr. Eastman v 
a start could not be made now even if it 
readjust the plan later. Mr. Eastman replied that ‘ 
gress has not before it the facts necessary 


is necessar)\ 


for wise les 
lation on the subject and that it has a mistaken idea 
the cost. He pointed out that the estimates had | 

based on average earnings, whereas the bill provides | 
pension payments based on the higher earnings of lat 
years or those of the twelve consecutive months select 
by the employee. Mr. Eastman’s statement included t 
following : 


Estimated Expenditures Under the Plan 


In view of the high ratios between annuities payable under 
proposed bill, and the current level of pay, it is impossible 
justify any other assumption than that all persons will ret 
during 1935 if eligible by reason of attaining age of 65. ‘ 

On the basis of the rates given in the accompanying tabula- 
tion the total number of retirements by years is as follows 
the nearest 100) : 


ere AeA ae 67.100 

| aa eS Teer Per Oe ee 15,400 

Be ie pn My Seagal Spite ads 16,900 

| Se ree Pe ie be We be Sad 16.200 
During the year 1935 a total of 185,800 employees will 
eligible for retirement. In 1936, an additional 26,900 will }e- 
come eligible. In 1937 26,600, and in 1938 15,600. At the end 


of 1938, according to these estimates, there will still remai 
service over 100,000 employees eligible to retire under the tern 
of the bill, most of whom would be eligible to receive substan 
tial benefits if they actually retired. It does not seem poss 


(Continued on page 892) 



























Large Increases in Railway Buying 


Improved earnings and P. W. A. loans encourage roads to release 
heavier orders for supplies and equipment 






" ‘ 
es 


NCREASES in railway purchases that amount to a Unadjusted for price changes, the purchases fot 

| strong revival in railway buying are reflected in the tenance and operation in April were the high 
orders placed by the railroads of the United States for months. 

materials and supplies and for equipment in recent 


months. From January 1, 1934, to June, available data Equipment Orders Rise 

show that the manufacturers of railway supplies and During the first five months of 1933, the railroa 
equipment received orders amounting to approximately ordered 3 locomotives, 530 freight cars and 6 passe 
$225,000,000, not counting expenditures for fuel or cars, while rail orders, including those placed in No 
P.W.A. allotments not yet spent. Last year, purchases per and December of the previous year, amount 
‘rom manufacturers during the same period did not approximately 90,000 tons. These orders 


‘xceed $95,000,000. With fuel added, the purchases up expenditures of approximately $3,500,000 for new equ 
to June 1 are estimated to have totaled approximately ment and $3,600,000 for rail. The corresponding r 
$300,000,000, compared with a total of $150,000,000 last for 1934 shows orders placed thus far for 74 loco 
= S. : : ; 21,397 freight cars, 306 passenger cars and me, +79 
Based on specific reports trom 30 roads operating of rail, representing commitments of appr‘ 
200,000 miles of lines, gross expenditures for fuel and $70,000,000 for equipment and $26,000,000 for 
for materials and supplies, exclusive of equipment, for 
the first four months of this year approximated $193,- 
500,000, an increase of $69,200,000, or 56 per cent, over 
the corresponding expenditures in 1933, and $22,300,000, Measured in dollars, all but 3 of 50 roads repo 
1 13 per cent, over the expenditures for the same period purchases of materials and supplies, exclusive 
f 1932. Excluding coal and fuel oil, the figures for ment, bought more in the first three months 
purchases from manufacturers of materials and supplies than in the corresponding months of 1933, and m« 
ire $121,422,000 for the first quarter of 1933, as com- than half the number show increases over the correspot 
pared with $69,000,000 in 1933 and $102,500,000 in ing figures for 1932, as well. The gain over tl 
1932. Receipts of new rail up to April 1, 1934, includ- quarter of 1933 was 23 per cent on the Santa Fe, 94 
ing rail ordered in November and December, 1932, cent on the Baltimore & Ohio, 29 per cent on the Bos 
totaled $14,400,000, as compared with $2,970,000 in & Albany, 80 per cent on the Boston & Maine, 75 | 
1933 and $8,250,000 in 1932, while payments for cross cent on the Central of Georgia, 90 per cent 
ties totaled $14,031,000 up to May 1, 1934, as compared Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 35 per cent on the Burlingto1 
with $8,260,000 in 1933 and $12,700,000 in 1932. 34 per cent on the Chicago, Rock Island & Paci! 1g 
April purchases of fuel and supplies, exclusive of per cent on the Duluth, Missabe & Northern, 80 | 
equipment, totaled $55,000,000. This was $10,500,000, cent on the Elgin, Joliet & Fastern, 45 per cent o1 
23 per cent, greater than February, and $13,200,000, Erie, 41 per cent on the Great Northern, 52 per cent 
i 30 per cent, greater than January figures; it was the Mississippi Central, 145 per cent on the Missou1 
larger than the purchases reported for any month since Kansas-Texas, 31 per cent on the Nashville, Chatt 
June, 1931. nooga & St. Louis, 80 per cent on the Southern Pacit 
As compared with purchases in July, 1932, when 43 per cent on the Union Pacific and more than 200 p 
expenditures reached their lowest point, the April figures cent on the Wheeling & Lake Erie. Purchases u 
show an increase of 95 per cent. Excluding fuel, the and materials were 73 per cent higher than in the sa 
hgures for April amounted to $38,800,000, a gain of period of 1933 on the New York Central, 23 per cer 


| 


$21,200,000, or more than double the total for July, 1932. on the Central of New Jersey, 72 per cent on the Cl 


Increases from 25 to 100 Per Cent 


































1930 [1931] 1932 | 1933 ~~“ [1934] 
RAILWAY PURCHASES | 
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& Illinois Midland, 22 per cent on the Chicago Great 
Western, 58 per cent on the Louisville & Nashville, 
52 per cent on the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
and 42 per cent on the Reading. 


P. W. A. Loans Factors 


While equipment and rail have been largely pur- 
chased on government credit, the P. W. A. loans have 
been a small factor in purchasing for maintenance and 
operation. From August, 1933, when the Public Works 
Administration began to function, until May 21, loans 
totaling $199,607,800 had been authorized for railroads. 
Approximately $85,000,000 of this sum was allotted for 
the purchase of new cars and locomotives, and approx- 
imately $52,000,000 for materials and supplies, includ- 


ing 422,500 tons of rail and 100,000 tons 
while the remainder is principally for labo: 
It is estimated that orders for practically 


and approximately $65,000,000 of the allotme: 


equipment had been released prior to Jut 


orders for materials and equipment of about 


which have not yet been released. It is 
all but $5,000,000 of the loans will be spe: 
of the year, although up to May 1, the 


June 16, 1934 


fastening 


all the rail 
ts for ne\ 
e 1, leavin 
$40,000.01 
stimated tha 


1 
} 


| 
yy the en 


railroads ha 


received only $57,000,000 of the $199,600,000 authorize 


The new trains ordered by the Union Pa 


Burlington are prominent among equipn 
which are not included in the P. W. A. loan 


Most of the purchases, exclusive of fu 


340,000 tons, or about half of the rails 
season, were made without government 








Railway Purchases* 


fic and tl 
purchas 


includi1 
ordered th 


id A con 


Fuel 
$17,500,000 
17,900,000 
18,300,000 
15,000,000 


$68,700,000 


January 
February 
March 
April 


Four 


January 
February 
March 

April ... 


$15,300,000 
14,000,000 
13,900,000 
12,000,000 
Four Months $55,200,000 
1934 
January Pm 
‘ebruary 
March 
April 


$17,263,000 
18,406,000 
20,209,000 
16,200,000 
Four Months $72,078,000 


* Subject to revision. 


Cross Ties 
$2,400,000 
2,400,000 
3,900,000 
4,000,000 


$12,700,000 


$1,850,000 
,000,000 
,250,060 


? 
,160,000 


1 
2 
2 
2 


$8,260,000 


$2,592,000 
3,245,000 
3,394,000 
4,800,000 


$14,031,000 


Other 
Material 
$21,600,000 
23,100,000 
23,300,000 
21,800,000 


$89,800,000 


$16,150,000 
14,100,000 
15,750,000 
14,840,001 


$60,840,000 
$21,970,000 

22,809,000 
28,612,000 
34,000,000 


$107,391,000 


Total 
1,500,000 
43,400,000 
5,500,000 


410 S00,000 


$171,200,000 


$33,306,000 
30,100,000 
31,900,000 
»9 000.000 


; $124,300,000 


,825,000 
.460.000 
21 5,000 
5,000,000 


500,000 


Purchases of Fuel, Materials and Supplies—First Three Months 


Ann Arbor 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.... 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast.... 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Boston & 

Boston & Maine 

‘entral of Georgia 

‘entral of New Jersey 

‘entral Vermont 

‘hesapeake & Ohio _ 
‘hicago & Eastern Illinois.... 
hicago & Illinois Midland...... 
*hicago, Burlington & Quincy... 
hicago Great Western 


‘hicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
‘linchfield 

Columbus & Greenville 

Duluth, Missabe & Northern 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 

erie 

Florida East Coast 

Great Northern 

Illinois Central 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming 

Lehigh & New England..... 
Louisville & Nashville 

Maine Central 

Minneapolis, St. P. & Sault Ste. Marie 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 

Mobile & Ohio 

Nashville, Chat. & St. Louis 

New York Central Lines 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Northwestern Pacific 

Pennsylvania and Long Island 

Pere Marquette 

Pittsburg & Shawmut 

Reading 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
St. Louis-San Francisco 

St. Louis Southwestern 

Southern 

Southern Pacific 

Tennessee Central 

Texas & New Orleans 

Texas 
Union 
Wabash 
Western Pacific 
Wheeling & Lake 


PAAR AA AALY 


Pacific 


i in wee 2s ae Es oo 6¢gndes ctee cteeneedh eee 


1934 
$162,380 
5,771,380 
168,385 
4,481,933 
1,086,540 
2,329,637 
718.580 
1,295,343 
289,202 
2,603,480 
670,928 
138,962 
3,504,789 
717,662 
3,483,316 
2,620,697 
238,814 
64,173 
279,130 
126,137 
295,566 
2,812,950 
285,795 
2,375,433 


16,415,328 
1,215,316 
2,052,560 

80,483 

11,362,293 

1,093,706 

32,281 
2,209,307 
304,066 
2,515,838 
347,714 
4,224,315 
4,828,237 
116,150 
1,052,982 


5,633,230 
1,471,787 
419,000 
656,000 


692 
1,631,907 
438,529 
838,570 
519,703 
257,040 
569,070 
9,529,935 
956,061 
1,365,437 
90,470 
11,139,997 
824,323 
18,784 
1,558,229 
285,508 
1,633,798 
195,241 
2,098,797 
2,672,278 
87.826 
676,513 
540,107 
3,918,826 
1,016,560 
404.400 


5 10 


Total 
Less Fue 
$24,000 ,0¢ 

5,500, 

7,200, 

5.800 


$102,500, 


$18,000.( 
16,100,0% 
18,000 


NIN @Y 


7) t 
we Sine 


ws 


117,785 
13,334,445 
673,025 
2,491,316 
1,511,327 
386,827 
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A Summary of P.W.A. Loans Allotted or Signed* 











Rails, Fastenings 


Equipment and 
Railroad and Labor 


Improvements Remarks 




























< ORAS ee ee ee $1,500,000 $4,900,000 Equipment to be reconditioned includes 240 locomotives i 
5,000 freight cars; a loan was also allotted for 2 stream 
lined trains and building 820 box cars......... = $ 

Eres ee. wrk Cas nly wes 2,230,000 5,088,000 Reconditioning of 25 locomotives, 818 freight cars and 10 
SNE CR ik ren bk ec ekd owed ees 

| a eS a 120,000 600,000 

See ceak ows tkewenee 0 16,876,000 7,800 freight cars and 26 passenger cars....-.... 

Ob Ty eee hae oso Sea hedawds. 240,000 

SS ee ees ee 1,400,000 

Gior S OENSE W digs 6 oon anche eee ao 1,200,000 ee SR ae ae | ee a ee ee ee ee 

WR ee Be Oe Pisces cs See i 2,066,851 1,965,469 

oe oy eer ne cere 4,666,000 20 locomotives, 986 freight cars, 4 oil-electric locomot 
GORE GOTO sine vedt | eS PS ARE ee 
sié sekteanndt Cree smn oe wi 2,048,000 11,905,000 

, ins t-0eie Oawebakaese . 3,500,000 ee | ee er en) ee ee 

Ts: Sea oh 0s 0s bs ode eeees . 25',000 

a SS ee eee 3,108,000 2,677,000 316 locomotives, 6,274 freight cars, 138 passenger cars 

G. Bete d dss eebeekatasas 210,000 SOD TORI Me cde sie cc ccccdeceseccevcesccccs . 
CG, - psa a dat a 00h dabeeee sae 1,437,14! 8,810,955 148 locomotives, 12,645 freight cars, 184 passenger cars l 8 
Te ee ee eee 250,000 BEE TOD, SEGRE CB one eign one cediesdcccine 























y i a re a ae 1,212,¢00 2 
L. Wu. coecenenss 50 saeeeansarces 2,600,900 60 locomotives, 2,000 freight cars..............+. 
Mé. Ga -crinwsss sun cecsubeoerey. 313,000 20,000 
MidhaieT® ois « 5. cance te eek en on 26,000 
Mo. Bib Bev cedcscecssnbgneetees ; 36,000 Seem neeeeee. TR an asnnnsns<sspasesees 
We, ees hive dade eeableee ee es 2,500,000 
ee § «4 See eee 1,300,000 5,800,000 900 freight cars, 447 passenger cars.............+.-. ° 
Vc Re k's os 0 wtreereatew e's 5,028,500 7 passenger coaches, 1 mail and express car, 15 freight 
tives, 5 switching locomotives, 500 box cars, 675 gond 
Bae.) Se eae 
een * « = ae Se. ee 235,000 
N. FE Reameeeewecas< oe Ss 1,220,000 Re FR EO COTO CeeT Tee 
Pens .ehtlt tiene cvcmdadeawenh , 3,650,000 77,000,000 
P. & We Wives ss se. Jaeen Stern eh a 47 ,000 331,000 
S. & Gicetiees «so ceeswweherdends-s. 250,000 a ne 
S. Be Seen Sebes bueno eee . 5,466,285 6,533,715 740 locomotives, 3,811 freight cars, 406 passenger cars 
We pisos obs ube cudeaneens << 573,506 916,294 1,425 freight cars, 12 passenger cars...........+.-.- 
Blanket allotment for rails and 
a ers eens ae 6,244,467 







* Subject to revision. 


Orders for New Equipment and Rail—January 1, 1934, to June 1* 










: ’ ; Nov. l, 19 N v 
Locomotives Freight Cars Passenger Cars to t 
ilroad 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 June 1, 1934 June 1 







en, Ce ee, ae 20 












; 34,700 
© Bsccccccccecccesseesese 5,000 
| See eee a 2t 16t 35,000T 
Bang, 2 sis sods «nee ntekes 3,500 1,78 
B. @ Bsee an « §ccuureen a 147 31t 30,0007 
& Qenes Gited + =the 6s cause 7,800T 26t 35,000 
& ea weenaeke . svcbesase 4,0007 









: ee Be 500T 500 3.400 

we SS eee . 2t 20,000t 
Clinchfield ........ Ceceveveses ° 2,500T 
D. &. Eisen ahs dahenss so neunnns 5,000 3.0 
D L, eRe Re< cnvse reeks 20 500T 12,000 +,0( 














Ry ttetteeee sees teeeeees 3,775T 133t 29,987 24,54 
. N, 20,000t 
» Me Tikecs oo cng pg csseeve 1007 


20,000¢ 
Sis sabato 500t 


38,9007 

















4,725T 
oe eeesconececte 20,000 
ee oF Hiab wes 6,500 
PR ee accel 1 000t 
b I - 500 1,02 
ReadINgG oo cececeececeecees ca 10,000 
Se a a eee ra, 5 18,000 
‘ Roeeh banbee seeds seema 4 
. \. Lae eeeeeees Jeeokawowe 19,215 
2 « «Selle Witee «ie ace , 40,0007 
SX COD teeabdsdsoeceeasceses ; 10,000 
Wahcey TU Tte tt teste sees eees 24 25,000 
Wabash asset saws ae ee 10,000T 
\. Md. adeekb eth bu'ae de Oe tucs 4,000 
Total“ Seeettihciteabiee ne tarnios 74 3 21,397 530 306 6 705,479 90,¢ 










* Subject to revision. 
Purchased with P.W.A. money. 
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parison between the purchases of roads receiving govern- 
ment aid and those that have not received such aid up 
to the present is of interest. A list of 48 roads for which 
comparative figures are available contains 30 roads in 
the first group and 18 in the second group. Expendi- 
tures ‘of the first group for fuel and for materials and 
supplies, exclusive of equipment, during the first quarter 
of the year amounted to $47,690,510, as compared with 
$35,915,206 in the same period of 1933, an increase of 
32 per cent. Similar purchases for the second group 
were $37,739,880 in the first quarter of the year, as com- 
pared with $25,765,925 last year, an increase of 47 per 
cent. 
Purchases and Earnings 

These increased purchases reflect increasing pressure 
on the railroads to resume repair work and improvement 
of equipment, particularly passenger equipment; they 
also reflect the improved earnings. Demand for in- 
creased buying for replacement has been insistent for 
several months, but until recently there was no money 





Materials and Supplies on Hand—March 31 


1934 1933 

SO RP Terre $1,510,327 $1,445,182 
eS OO re eee 5,001,690 5,349,663 
ee oO eS eee ree 1,922,691 1,941,361 
SE WOUNMON « oconsebeccetsdoesecnwsen 539,743 556,148 
Chesapeake & Olio... cccccccccccccscccccs 4,232,463 4,233,665 
Chicago & Illinois Midland........ <wieeas 304,858 220,842 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy............. 7,985,054 9,419,489 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific..... 8,656,600 9,015,586 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific............ 5,343,942 5,891,297 
Colman & Greeville..cccccccccvsccscess 134,111 112,720 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern..............- 989,588 1,191,621 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic............ 314,090 422,793 
Pe, BOE GP EOIN aos ees coedes seewns 1,140,247 1,114,408 
ME ¢ueweitudenls 4.00ces6enteusd 3,244,522 2,924,644 
eh CR, osc aeceedsucbape tweet 1,562,535 1,545,322 
Seek seat Rhaedher sl Oueawet 7,737,506 7,582,220 
PO Ce MO, . . code vscctescesvess 1,372,762 1,395,888 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming................ 204,471 189,699 
Eames Gt FIG TONOMS,. 2. ccccctvcswceseeens 448,175 323,685 
Louisville & Nashville..................-. 9,613,577 9,302,917 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie.. 2,094,797 2,694,699 
en. .. pcecnkdescoeieseen 2,733,518 2,581,850 
OE EE ee 685,643 568,322 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis........... 1,611,561 2,321,583 
New York, New , a4 & Hartford........ 5,699,299 6,089,444 
Northwestern Pacific .......... rah aera 270,138 503,806 
Pere Marquette ............ i 1,227,974 1,561,281 
PE Ch MNES 5 cecicoccccedcenvcse 104,339 81,559 
Re ee or ere 5,165,102 5,366,610 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac...... 722,478 766,289 
St. Louis—San Francisco..... ievdedvow 4,076,308 2,791,918 
St. Louis Southwestern. .... 2,091,189 2,635,385 
Egle, RRS SA ae URS OTe 5,569,258 4,946,781 
Southern Pacific, Pacific System........... 9,344,761 13,786,996 
EE ae cc caw cscevendwecan 218,712 209,555 
SE WEB bine 565506 sv cenecees 4,092,928 4,160,057 
Union Pacifie .......... pidtheal eke ale kabel 15,151,636 13,549,374 
ee re de si. oo 0 6 daa Owen ee 1,924,635 2,881,044 
WO, UE EBAGES dace cdsincccsvaens 1,782,861 1,856,75 








with which to obtain the material. This condition has 
been eased considerably by the increased earnings of 
the past six months and by the funds which have already 
been provided by the federal government, or which are 
under consideration. 

Purchases, while still below expenditures made for 
materials and supplies and equipment prior to 1930, 
show substantial increases in their ratio to operating 
revenues and to the net, after deducting operating ex- 
penses and taxes. For the first three months of 1933, 
gross operating revenues were 44.5 per cent of the cor- 
responding figure in 1929, and, during the first three 
months of 1934, they increased to 53.5 per cent; mean- 
while net operating income increased from 13 per cent 
of the 1929 figure during the first quarter of 1933 to 
43 per cent of the 1929 figure in the first quarter of 
1934. Purchases, exclusive of fuel and equipment, in- 
creased from 26 per cent of the 1929 figure in the first 
quarter of 1933, to 37 per cent in 1934, while the March, 
1934, figure was 44.5 per cent of that for the correspond- 
ing month in 1929. It will be seen from these figures 
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the 





June 16, 1934 





that purchases declined more sharply than revenues di 
ing the last three years, indicating the state of un 
maintenance in the railway plant, but that 
in buying this year as compared with 1933 was grea 
than the increase in gross revenues. Reduced to figur 


incre: 


the ratio of purchases, exclusive of fuel and equipm 


was 17.4 per cent of the revenues in the 


first 


thi 


months of 1929, declined to 8 per cent of the reve: 


l 
in 1933 and increased to 10.3 per cent in 1934. 
In spite of this increase in the volume of { 


the operating necessities 
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still faster. Disregarding the demand for such moderni- to raise, the standards of equipment inspection 
zation programs as air conditioning, lighter weight figures plainly show the maintenazce situation conft 
trains, etc., official figures of the railroads showed that ing the carriers. 

14.7 per cent of the total freight cars were in need of . 

repairs on March 1, as compared with 13.2 per cent on Supplies on Hand 

\pril 1, 1933; 9.7 per cent on April 1, 1932; 7.3 per cent Book values of materials on hand, which are alwa 
on April 1, 1931; and 5.9 per cent on April 1, 1930. fac*ors in purchasing programs, totaled $295,161,000 
Beginning with 1931, the reports of locomotives await- April 1, as compared with $295,000,000 on Januar: 
ng repair were revised to exclude locomotives requiring and $311,950,000 a year ago. Fuel balances on Apri! 
nly running repairs. Nevertheless, the percentage of amounted to $18,600,000, comparing with $18,160,000 
scomotives reported in need of repairs on April 1, 1934, on January 1 and $21,000,000 a year ago. Rail sto 
vas 22.6 per cent, as compared with 20 per cent in amounted to approximately $43,000,000 on April 1 
1933, 14.5 per cent in 1932, and 10.9 per cent in 1931. compared with $32,500,000 last year, re flecting | 
\Vhen consideration is given to the fact that the tendency stocks of relay rail, as well as new rail awaiti1 

f the past three years has been to lower, rather than (Continued on page 885) 
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What Has Happened — A Review o 
Railway Supply Work 


Events of past year required extensive mobilization of supply forces to meet 
new problems in purchasing and handling supplies 








been authorized by the National Indust 
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AILWAY purchases are so large and so diversified 
that when anything happens to them it is felt in 
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many directions. During the past twelve months, provided for the division of all industry and bus 
not only have railway supplies been widely considered into distinct groups on the basis of occupation and 
from the standpoint of their relation to railway earnings the governing of these several groups by codes of 
and business, but new problems and alinements have competition approved by the federal government 
been created by a combination of conditions and de- compliance with requirements, especially as to wages a1 
velopments, the force and effect of which have not been working conditions, which were calculated to 
seen in railway operation since federal control. store business and employment. Among other thing 
A year ago, there were no industrial codes, although the codes provided, in part, for the pro-rating of busines 
among industries and led to price fixi: vhile 1 
tries were to be relieved to some extent from existing 


legislation prohibiting trusts and monopolistic comb 
tions. Pending their adoption, industry was regiment 


to the N.R.A. plan by pledges gover: wages al 


employment. These pledges and codes embody terms 
conditions and provisions, which, if entirely new 
have had the effect of confusing, impairing or otherwise 
altering the terms and conditions under which railway 


supplies have been manufactured and purchased 


created new problems for the railroads 


Close on these developments came the organizati: 
of the Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation, with 
vestigations directed to produce economies in railwa 


inclusion in th: 

licates the 1 
Ided to thes 
and consi 
the financing 


Lic 
adopt 


operations not hitherto i The 
organization of a Section of Purchases 
portance attached to awe materials 
are receiverships, financial reorganizat 
dations ; also complications growing out of 
of purchases with government loans, and the 
ased taxes so affecti 


in many states, of new or increz 
the cost of manufactured materials as to encourag« 
arrangement in sources of supplies. With these dev: 


ments came the problems of meeting increasing requit 


ments of materials and greatly reduced personne! 
the constant pressure from all directions for reduct 
in expenses. 

Purchases and stores forces of railroads 
necessarily been deeply concerned with these changes and 
have had to bear the brunt of many of the new re 
sibilities created because of the multiplicity of detail 
that are involved in the flow of materials from factory t 
consumer. Estimating needs, negotiating contracts 


guarding expenditures, inspection, stock control and 
servation suggest their functions. While practice 
not identical on all roads, these forces, in the aggregate, 
besides managing storehouses, operate repair shops, sa 


mills, wood-working plants, lumber-treating plants an 
reclamation plants. They are shippers, large employers 
of labor and truck operators. They dismantle cars a! 


S< opeci- 


locomotives and sell millions of tons of scrap iron. 
fications, prices, trade practices, transportation, account 
ing and inventories are all involved in the work 
are all affected by the developments. 

Changes in purchasing and stores personnel on 
vidual lines have been less numerous during the 


year than previously but include further reducti 
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upervisory forces on several roads and further depar- 


tures from rigid departmentalization in supply service. 


‘urther pooling of the office work of purchases and 
tores departments has been carried out on some foads, 
vhile in other cases storekeepers again report to 
iechanical forces. The further curtailment of statisti- 
il work and the reduction or complete elimination of 


classified material records are also among the incidents 


f the period. 
Significant of the situation is the wide-spread effect it 


has recently had in bringing supply forces of different 


While 


the 


roads together on a different basis than before. 


me of the problems are considered temporary, 


N June 16, the date on 
which this issue appears, 
the office of the Federal 

Co-ordinator of Transportation 
is exactly one year old. This 
office was created by the Emer- 
gency Transportation Act of 
1933, which provides that the 
railroads and the co-ordinator 
shall work together in searching 
out economies in railway opera- 
tion and management, and par- 
ticularly in eliminating wastes 
that have resulted from the lack 
of effective co-operation of the 
railroads with each other. Be- 
ides the establishment of three regional organizations 
to co-ordinate with three organizations formed by the 


(c) Underwood & Underwood 


R. L. Lockwood 
or, Section of Purchases, 
Federal Co-ordinator 


railroads in the East, West and South, a central organi- 


zation Was created, one unit of which was called the 
Section of Purchases. The general objective of this 
section is the elimination of avoidable waste in the selec- 
n, procurement and application of railway materials, 
uipment and supplies. 
The big question confronting the section is not so 
uch one of purchasing as of standards. Promptly with 
ts organization, the section began a survey of existing 
\.R.A. standards and of standards for similar items 
leveloped by individual roads, by equipment and supply 
inufacturers, and by other organizations that have 
eveloped standards for materials used wholly or in 
part by railroads. The purpose of these surveys was 
to develop information regarding the extent of adher- 
ence to existing standards and to point the way toward 
~ ler utilization of such standards as appear important. 
The plan provides that information regarding new stan- 
ardization and simplification projects will be developed 
rae the same sources and that arrangements will be 
nade whereby each standard can be reviewed at regular 
eriods and modified or revised, where necessary, to 
meet changed conditions. 
While the railways individually and through associ- 
a ms have made substantial progress in standardiza- 
1, notably in connection with equipment which must be 
nerchangeable in use, it is believed that important 
nomies are possible through further standardization, 
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The Federal Co-ordinator and 


Purchasing Practices 


opinion is general that changes of 
are necessary and that the customary methods of 
are no longer adequate and this year has seen th 
spread mobilization of supply forces to this en: 
The Purchases and Stores division of the A: 
Railway Association has been deeply involved wit 


a permanent chal 


situation. Being the representative body of th 
forces, it has, upon the initiative of its officers o1 
the application of its members, assumed additiona 
sponsibilities and has taken various steps 
make its work more effective. What these steps 
and what action the Federal Co-ordinator has taken 
ing the past year are reviewed on the pages followi: 





while an even larger field for saving money is avai 


by reducing the variety of types, dimensions, specifi 
cations and other characteristics of materials used 
The theory behind these surveys, 


individual roads. 
outlined by the co-ordinator, is that a single road 
accomplish substantial savings by reducing to a 


mum the variety of items bought, but if other roads us 


al 


direc té d 


different standards the general situation may be as ¢ 


plicated as though each road bought every type and 
of each item. 
The co-ordinator has also launched a study of 


ing research organizations to determine the advant 


of better co-ordination of such work 


methods for investigating new products, devices 


methods, establishing improvements and practice fo: 


spection and testing, and initiating research i 
fields of potential value to the railroads. In this 
taking, the plan of the co-ordinator has been to 
with and through the existing railway organizati 
far as possible and to accomplish the desired result 
co-operation, wherever possible. 

In carrying out its program, the Section of Pur 
submitted a questionnaire last year to the dg ISES 
Stores division, A. R. A., and to the supply depart: 
of individual roads for the purpose of de termi it 
degree to which practices specifically recommen 
the division have been adopted by the cies orm al 
co-operation of the division and its members was 
listed in the study of several specific opportunities 
economies, as follows 


1. Simplification of numerous kinds of railroad eq 
materials and supplies, including the expense of storing, ha 
and distribution. 


2. Establishing appropriate “measuring sticks” for gag 


efficiency of the purchases and stores departments of the 
roads. 
3. Developing uniform methods of cost and other acco 


so that direct comparisons may be made of the numerou 
tions involved in procuring and applying railroad material 
4. Better co-ordination of the work of 


for the purpose of avoiding duplication. 
5. Establishment of some form of central 
engineering organization serving all of the railroads, 


materials, devices and methods, the promotion of standard 
and simplification of physical items and practices, and th 


vestigation of possible economies to be gained through cor 


technic al 
to work cor 
tinuously on such matters as the investigation and testing of new 


) 
it 


and to Sstt 


existing committ 
and other organizations, both in and out of the railroad ind 
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dated inspection and testing and through more economical trans- 
portation and handling of raw materials. 

Members of the staff of the section are visiting rail- 
way storehouses, as opportunity affords, to see condi- 
tions and operations first hand, and have employed, on 
such occasions, a standard list of questions which are in- 
tended to assist them in obtaining the desired informa- 
tion with the least expense and confusion to the depart- 
ments concerned. It has been repeatedly stated in these 
investigations that the object of such work is to ascer- 
tain the facts before forming conclusions as to what, if 
anything, should be done, and not merely to search for 
facts to prove any preconceived opinions or views held 
by individuals. 

The Section of Purchases has also established itself 
as a clearing house for suggestions from all sources look- 
ing to economy and improvement in railway purchas- 
ing, and has engaged upon a program of conferring pri- 
vately and publicly with railway officers and manufac- 
turers for the purpose of explaining the co-ordinator’s 
policies, reconciling differences of opinion and securing 
co-operation. 


Progress in Scientific Research 


During October, the Science Advisory Board of the 
National Research Council, which had been created by 
President Roosevelt under the Emergency Act, ap- 
pointed, at the request of the co-ordinator, a committee 
to study scientific research in conjunction with the rail- 
roads and to promulgate a plan for carrying on such re- 
search in connection with railroad material and equip- 
ment. The committee is composed of men who have 
contributed much to scientific progress. As presently 
constituted, the personnel is as follows: 


F. B. Jewe‘t, president, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 


chairman. 

Maurice Holland, director, Division Engineering and Indus- 
trial Research, National Research Council, director. 

C. F. Kettering, president, General Motors Research Cor- 


poration. , E 
Dr. John Johnston, director of research, United States Steel 


Corporation. 
Dr. Francis C. Frary, director of research, Aluminum Com- 


pany of America. 
Dr. E. K. Bolton, chemical director, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


“4 oO. 
ro Harold G. Moulton, president, Brookings Institution. 

Prof. D. C. Jackson, head of the department of electrical 
engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Isaiah Bowman, chairman, National Research Council, 
ex-officio member. 

Dr. A. A. Potter, dean of engineering and director, engineer- 
ing experiment station, Purdue University. 

R. L. Lockwood, director, Section of Purchases. 

This committee has already held several meetings and 
is formulating definite recommendations for the co- 
ordinator. 

The Section of Purchases has engaged upon an in- 
vestigation of the condition of equipment, including shop 
tools, which is calculated to show possible economies 
through repairs and replacements and to develop further 
information regarding standardization and simplification. 


Boards to Review Purchases 


Most recent among the developments in the co-ordina- 
tor’s program relating to railway purchasing was the 
proposal to establish regional reviewing boards com- 
posed of railway purchasing officers, who would meet 
at least once a month for the purpose of reviewing the 
purchase orders placed by the railroads for materials 
and supplies. The plan has been under consideration 
for some time, and it is believed that such a review will 
result in direct benefit to the railroads, since the infor- 
mation developed will furnish accurate and detailed in- 
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formation regarding current prices and price trend 
and will be useful in promoting the application 
A. R. A. standards. It should also disclose possibiliti: 
for more economical routing of material from the sources 
of supply to the point of delivery on the railroad. T) 
final plan for this work awaits the outcome of a tri: 
period which was begun in Chicago May 1, when s 
railroads began filing copies of orders for certain class: 
of material for examination by a reviewing board whi 
had previously been appointed from members of 
Purchases and Stores division. 


Standards for Track Material and Lumber 


By October 6, the co-ordinator recommended to | 
carriers’ regional co-ordinating committees, the adopti 
of standards for box cars, lumber, rail and rail acce: 
sories; also the adoption of a simplified invoice for 
and improvement in the methods of selecting and pur- 
chasing coal. The Car Construction committee of th 
Mechanical division of the A. R. A. had completed the 
development of a standard 50-ton steel, single-sheathed 
box car, and some committee work had been undertake: 
on standardization of hopper, gondola, refrigerator a1 
tank cars. It was recommended that the standardizing 
of equipment should be completed by the railroads and 
the standards adopted by all carriers. 

In connection with the standardization of lumber 
which covers nomenclature, grades and dimensions, it 
was pointed out that the Committee on Specificaions of 
Materials of the Mechanical division, A.R.A., had com- 
pleted its work on lumber standards for the use of 
mechanical departments and that these standards con- 
formed in general to standards adopted by the Engineer- 
ing division, while both sets of standards conformed in 
general to American lumber standards, and it was 
recommended to the regional organizations of the rail- 
roads that the standards developed by all three groups 
should be brought into conformity within the limitations 
imposed by technical requirements and adopted by all 
the railroads. 

Attention was called to the project contemplating the 
establishment of not more than five standard weights of 
rail, each to be rolled in one section, and to the actual 
or pending adoption by the A.R.A. of the 131-Ib. an 
112-lb. rail. A recommendation was made that these 
standardization projects should be completed promptly 
and the standards adopted in place of the great diversity 
of weights and sections now in use. 

Owing to the large number of patents on track fast- 
enings, which the co-ordinator cannot ignore, the recom- 
mendation on track fastenings was confined to the 
adoption of specifications governing certain details, such 
as the size and spacing of bolt holes in rail ends. Cross 
licensing of patents, as effective in the automobile and 
other industries, was suggested as a possible remedy for 
the situation. 

The simplified invoice form was developed under the 
auspices of the Department of Commerce in 1926, ap- 
proved by the Purchases and Stores division, A.R.A., 
in 1927, and approved by the Railway Accounting 
Officers’ Association in August, 1933. Its mandatory 
adoption by all railroads was recommended by the co- 
ordinator, after it was found that the majority of the 
railroads are using the invoice at the present time. 


Fuel Purchasing 


The co-ordinator’s action on fuel purchasing was 
based largely on a report made by the I.C.C. previous to 
the creation of the office of Federal Co-ordinator, to the 
effect that the railroads have in many instances beet 

(Continued on page 885) 

























HE past 12 months have 
i | without any question been 
the most active and un- 
usual months that the Pur- 
chases and Stores division of 
the American Railway Associ- 
ation has faced since it was 
organized in 1920. It was a 
period that created many new 
problems for the supply forces 
of the railroads and required 
extensive readjustments in 
organization. In a word, it has 
demanded of the division a new 
and broader order of service. The division is a successor 
to the Railway Storekeepers’ Association of pre-war 
days and was established for the purpose of co-ordin- 
ating the methods and practices employed by the rail- 
roads, and with the object of creating the highest effici- 
ency and economy in the purchasing, care and distribu- 
tion of materials and supplies. That it represents a 
broad field of railway operation is illustrated by the fact 
that in the five years previous to 1930, the railroads of 
the United States expended an average of $1,385,000,000 
a year for materials and supplies, not counting cars and 
locomotives, and carried more than $500,000,000 of 
materials and supplies in stock. This stock has since 
been reduced to $295,000,000. 
The depression has crippled railway purchasing and 
stores forces, as well as other organizations. Pay-roll 
reductions and readjustments in personnel have to some 
extent temporarily curtailed committee work. Re- 
enchmen‘s have disrupted some organizations and 
stroyed many fine objectives. New problems have 
en created by financing railway purchases with govern- 
ent loans, by the adoption of codes governing the prices 
and terms of sale of manufactured goods, and by the 
rograms of the Federal Co-ordinator, and all this has 
a bearing on the division’s work. Pressure for 
economy mainly dictated the decisions to refrain from 
holding regular annual meetings for two years. The 
division has not gone out of business, however. Instead, 
supply forces are still aware of their responsibilities and 
lert to their opportunities in the present situation. 
The General conimittee, has had the responsibility of 
navigating the unchartered seas of the past two years 
nd for the ensuing year. 


G. E. Scott 


General Committee 


Chairman, G. E. Scott, purchasing agent M-K-T. 
ice-chairman, C. B. Tobey, general — | Fh 
S. Austin, purchasing agent, B & 

L. Bennett, purchasing agent, C. of "4 

A. Clifford, general purchasing agent. C. & N. W. 
U. King, general storekeeper, A. C. L. 

C. Kirk, assistant general storekeeper, C. R. I. & P. 
P. Krampf. supply agent, M. P. 

H. P. McQuilkin, assistant purchasing agent, B. & O. 
C. Mann, vice-president, I. C. 

. M. Smith, general storekeeper, N. P. 
L. Sorensen, manager of stores, Erie. 
C. Thomson, manager of stores, C. N. 


urchasing Agent, Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 
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Busy Year for the Supply Division 


By G. E. Scott* 


Chairman, Division V1, Purchases and Stores, American Railway Association 


G. H. Walder, purchasing agent, C. M. St. P. & P 

C. E. Walsh, general purchasing agent, Pennsylvania 

L. B. Wood, general storekeeper, S. P. (Tex. & La 

W. J. Farrell, secretary. 

Because of the many new and difficult questions whi 
required the attention of the division, this committe: 
early decided to organize its past-chairmen into an a 
visory commit.ee, and special efforts have been mac 
to keep the members of both committees in close t 
with each other throughout the year. 

One of the first undertakings since the last meetin; 
was to compile a review of the division’s accomplis! 
ments and investigations for inclusion in a book prepar¢ 
by the American Railway Association, entitled “T! 
Railroads in Laboratory”, which was distributed ¢ 
quaint the public more fully with the progress in trans 
portation research. 

As repeatedly explained by Director R. L. Lockwo 
of the Section of Purchases of the Federal Co-ordin 
tor’s staff, the plan with respect to purchases and stores, 
and also with respect to some phases of standardizatio 
simplification and research, contemplates working throug! 
the Purchases and Stores division. At the direction 
the executives of the A. R. A., the division was ear! 
committed to co-operating with the co-ordinator’s staff 
and its reports and recommendations furnish one ba: 1SI 
for his investigations. In the furtherance of its regular 
work, the subject committees of the division have bes 
continued for the past two years with such changes 
personnel as were required by conditions and provision: 
made for the acceptance and issuance of the reports 
its members as information until their adoption could | 
ratified at a regular annual meeting or by letter ballot 


Subject Committees 


Recommended Rules and Practices: H. R. Toohey, inspx 
of stores, C. M. St. P. & P 

Classification of Material: 
tor, Erie. 

Reclamation and Scrap Handling: J. J. Collins, general f 
man, scrap and reclamation plant, Erie. 

Comparisons of Stock Reports and Stores Expense: O. A 
Donagan, general storekeeper, B. & M 

Forest Products: C. C. Warne, purchasing agent, N. Y. | 

Purchasing and Storekeeping for Highway Motor V: 

R. C. Harris, general storekeeper, Pennsylvania. 

Control of Shop Manufacturing Orders for Stock Mater 
G. J. Hunter, traveling material supervisor, A. T. & S. F. 

Fuel: J. M. Johnston, fuel agent, M-K-T. 

Control of Material Stocks and Co-ordination Procurement 
with Actual Needs: J. V. Miller, assistant general storekeep 
Cc. M. St. P.-&: P. 

Pricing and Inventory: U. K. Hall, 
general purchasing agent, 

Purchasing Agent’s Organization, 
Practices and Office Records: C. R. 
Painter, purchasing agent, N. Y., 
N. H. & H. 

Stationery and Printing: J. T. 
Van Horn, stationer, M. P. 

Economical Handling of Materials 
—Protection from Deterioration: J. 
G. Stuart, assistant purchasing 
agents, C. B. & Q. 

Simplification and Standardiza- 
tion of Stores Stocks: A. G. Fol- 
lette, general material supervisor, 
Pennsylvania. 


R. G. Benson, classification i1 








Terminal Railway Storekeeping: C. W. Yeamans, purchas- 
ing and supply agent, C. & W. I. 

Capacity Loading and Prompt Handling of Company Ma- 
terial Cars: J. S. Genther, general storekeeper L. & N. 

Joint Committee on Metric System: J. W. Gerber, general 
storekeeper, Southern. 

Purchasing, Storage and Distribution of Equipment and 
Supplies Used in Dining Cars, Hotels and Commissaries: H. N. 
Mellor, commissary agent, Pennsylvania. 

New Ideas and Economies: A. N. Laret, assistant to chief 
purchasing officer, St. L.-S. F. 

Purchase of Special Devices and Commodity Purchases: P. 
L. Grammer, assistant purchasing agent, Pennsylvania. 

Exchange of Surplus Material: A. W. Munster, vice-presi- 
dent, B. & M 

Material Guarantees—General Practice as to Guarantees— 
Failures, Methods of Handling: M. E. Towner, general pur- 
chasing agent, W. Md 
Adoption of Recommended Practices: 

P. L. Grammer, assistant purchasing agent, Pennsylvania. 


General Reclamation Committee 


Co-ordination with other departments for the purpose 
of developing standards of practice in all phases of 
reclamation has been provided for by the establishment 
of a general reclamation committee, consisting of per- 
sonnel selected by the Mechanical and Engineering 
divisions, as well as the Purchases and Stores division. 
The representation on this commitee is as follows : 


Division VI (Purchases and Store) Representatives : 
I. C. Bon (chairman), superintendent of reclamation, Wabash. 
J. J. Collins, general foreman, scrap and reclamation plant, 
Erie. 
A. L. Prentice, manager scrap and reclamation, N. Y. C. 
W P. Stewart, supervisor of scrap, I. C. 
Division V (Mechanical) Representatives: 
J. W. Bukey, foreman reclamation plant, Pennsylvania. 
L. R. Wink, assistant superintendent car department, C. 
& N. W. 
J. McMullen, superintendent car department, Erie. 
F. J. Swanson, general car department supervisor, Milwaukee. 
Division IV (Engineering) Representatives : 
C. J. Geyer, assistant to vice-president, C. & O. (representing 
the Construction and Maintenance section). 
F. W. Pfleging, signal engineer, U. P. 
Signal section). 
J. H. Davis, chief engineer electric traction, B. & O. (repre- 
senting the Electrical C. B. Tobey (chairman ex-officio) L. V 


(representing the 


Joint Committee on Stores Expense 


A joint committee with the Railway Accounting 
Officers’ Association is making a study of the complex 
problems of material store expense, the Division VI 
representatives being as follows: 

J. F. Riddle (chairman), statistician, Pennsylvania. 

M. E. Baile, assistant supply agent, M. P. 

W. S. Morehead, assistant general storekeeper, I. C. 


Joint Committee on Inspection of Materials 


Another committee has been collaborating with the 
Mechanical and Engineering divisions for most of the 
past year in connection with the inspection of materials, 
represented as follows: 

A.C. Mann (chairman), vice-president, I. C. 
<. A. Clifford, general purchasing agent, C. & N. W. 
D. Reed, purchasing agent, Rock Island. 
x H. Walder, purchasing agent, Milwaukee. 

C. E. Walsh, general purchasing agent, Pennsylvania. 

While the studies of these committees are not as yet 
sufficiently complete as to permit definite description of 
their accomplishments, it is evident that augmented 
efforts are being made to co-ordinate unusual problems 
with other divisions of the association. 


aaa 


Recommended Practices 


The problem presented by the co-ordinator’s investi- 
gations into preventable waste was partially met by 
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establishing a special committee under the direction 
P. L. Grammer, assistant purchasing agent of the Pem 
sylvania, for the immediate purpose of compiling a list 
of the most important practices which have been reco 
mended by the division in the past and determining 
degree of adherence by the railroads. Expedition 
this work will be promoted by referring the result 
this committee’s survey to the proper standing subj 
committees for investigation and recommendation, par- 
ticularly as to the extent to which the practices may | 
made effective on non-adhering lines. 

Standardization and simplification being among th 
most important subjects before the division, A. G 
Follette, general material supervisor, the Pennsylvan 
and his committee have spent much time and effort in 
co-operating with R. L. Lockwood and staff, as well as 
investigating items especially susceptible of simplifica- 
tion, and their work is worthy of commendation a: 
observance. 

Purchasing Methods 

The co-ordinator’s projects for improvement in fuel 
purchasing methods and for providing uniform specifi- 
cations, inspection and test, were referred to a research 
committee of the Mechanical division. The importance 
of the subject, however, has caused the Purchases and 
Stores division to increase the personnel of its fuel com- 
mittee from two to eight members, to provide the fullest 
measure of co-operation and representation of fuel pro- 
duction areas. 

The division has included the director of the Section 
of Purchases or his representative at all meetings of the 
General committee, and, at his request, following the co- 
ordinator’s first report to the President of the United 
States, known as Senate Document No. 119, obtained 
consent of the executives of the A.R.A. to appoint a 
committee to consider the plan of creating Fegional 
boards of purchasing officers to review all orders placed 
by railroads for supplies, for the purpose particularly 
determining variance in material prices, uneconomical 
and circuitous routing and adherence to standards. This 
board consists of : 

F. D. ‘Reed, purchasing agent, C. R. I. & P. (chairman 

M. J. Collins, general purchasing agent, A. T. & S. F 

A. C. Mann, vice-president, I. C. 

C. E. Walsh, general purchasing agent, Pennsylvania 

G. E. Scott, purchasing agent, M-K-T. (chairman ex-off 

W. J. Farrell, secretary 

This committee began on May 1 of this year to rec 
the orders of six large railroads having idquarters 
Chicago, which will be studied before further boards 
created. It is probable that the test period will ext 
for three months or more. 


Organize to Study Codes 

While little in evidence, the code situation is receiving 
much attention from the railroads. Faced with various 
difficulties and perplexities resulting from the adopt 
of codes, including impending increases in railway costs 
and also anticipating the necessity of conferring wit! 
industries and with governmental agencies, a committee 
of purchasing officers was appointed last September by 
the Association of Railway Executives to deal with in- 
terpretations of and inconsistencies in codes which |! 
been adopted by the National Recovery Administration 
The committee first consisted of a purchasing offi 
from each co-ordinating region, but was subseque! 
enlarged to include an alternate for each region, sa 
now consists of the following permanent members: 


C. D. Young, vice-president, Pennsylvania (chairman). 
\. W. Munster, vice-president, B. & M. 
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A. C. Mann, vice-president, I. C. 

J. L. Bennett, purchasing agent, C. of Ga. 

D. C. Curtis, chief purchasing officer, C. M., St. P. & P. 

E. A. Clifford, general purchasing agent, C. & N. W. 

C. E. Scott, chairman, Division VI, A. R. A. (chairman 
ex-off. ). 


The division was later authorized by the Association 
of Railway Executives to appoint special code com- 
mittees, when advisable, one for each commodity, for 
the purpose of dealing with codes in the making. Ex- 
amples of action taken under this authority are the ap- 
pointment of D. C. Curtis, chairman of the committee to 
study the proposed Bolt, Nut and Rivet code, A. C. 
Mann, chairman of a corresponding committee to review 
the proposed code for rail and special track equipment, 
and E, A. Clifford, chairman of the Forest Products 
Code committee, embracing lumber, ties and preserva- 
tive treatment. Committees on proposed codes have 
adopted the policy of conferring with the committee on 
adopted codes, commonly known as the Young com- 
mittee, before entering into negotiations with the 
National Recovery Administration or the industries 
involved. 

Recently, special committees have been organized by 
the railroads in the West and the East to meet problems 
arising in the purchase of fuel under the Coal and Petro- 
leum codes, and the work of these committees is also fol- 
lowed closely by the Code committee. A statistical com- 
mittee is also functioning for the purpose of assisting the 
Code committee in the preparation of data, when needed. 


Group Meetings 


In addition to the above, the railway supply depart- 
ment officers, with the co-operation of the division, have, 
during the past 12 months, held group meetings periodi- 
cally in various parts of the country for the purpose of 
discussing problems of immediate concern, keeping the 
membership of the division informed of developments 
and providing a means of securing joint action where 
required. These meetings are under the leadership of 
the following : 


Eastern Group—A. W. Munster, vice-president, B. & M. 

Southern Group—J. L. Bennett, purchasing agent, C. of Ga. 

Western Group—D. C. Curtis, chief purchasing officer, C. M., 
St. P. & P. 


Because of the large territory embraced, the last group 
has representation from the Southwest, Northwest, cen- 
tral West and far West. Such meetings have been held 
in various places, are informal and have been attended 
by the director of the Section of Purchases, or his repre- 
sentative, as well as by spokesmen for the code com- 
mittees and by a large representation of supply depart- 
ment officers within the region. To secure the most 
effective co-ordination of the work, the meetings are 
attended by the chairman and secretary of the division, 
when possible. 

The division this past year also adopted the practice 
of issuing a news bulletin periodically for the purpose of 
informing the membership of all developments of im- 
mediate interest, including the appointment of com- 
mittees and special action taken at various meetings. 

The results of this mobilization of railway supply 
department officers have proved gratifying to the spon- 
sors and beneficial to those participating. At a time 


when interest in co-operative work among railroad forces 
ad begun to lag, it has aroused a new enthusiasm and 
afforded the means by which the many pressing prob- 
ems facing the railroads in connection with their pur- 


chasing and stores work can be handled more promptly 
and effectively. 


RAILWAY 


AGE 


Large Increases 


in Railway Buying 
(Continued from page 879) 

ment. Book values of tie stocks amounted to $67,500, 
000 on April 1, as compared with $60,500,000 a yea 
ago, while store stocks on April 1 amounted to $158, 
000,000, a reduction from $190,000,000 a year ago. In 
ventories include large quantities of material for which 
there is at least no immediate use, and reserves of active 
stock are at their lowest point in years. The extreme 
degree to which stored equipment has been robbed to 
provide repair parts for equipment in service increases 
the pressure for new materials. 


Purchases and Employment 


The expansion of railway buying which has occurred 
will continue with further improvement in railway earn 
ings and with the increased recognition by the federal 
government of the relation of railway purchasing to 
business recovery and the importance of government aid 
in financing needed expenditures for railway rehabili 
tation and improvement until normal credit machinery is 
restored. The effect on industrial activity and emplo) 
ment alone has already been demonstrated. In a state 
ment which has just been made to the P. W. A. by 
F. C. Wright, director of the Division of Transporta 
tion, more than 100,000 men and women are reported 
to have been called back to work in every section of 
the country as a result of the work undertaken by rail 
roads with P. W. A. loans up to the present time. Oi 
these, approximately 40,000 are railway employees, 
while the balance are engaged in industries where raw 
and finished materials are being produced, includin 
iron and coal mines, copper mines, steel foundries, rail 
mills, and forest and lumber mills. The production of 
rails, fastenings and materials for cars and locomotives 
which have been ordered by railroads is contributing 
substantially to the continued high output of iron and 
steel industries. 


The Federal Co-ordinator 


and Purchasing Practices 


(Continued from page 882) 

paying more than the commercial price for coal becaus 
of traffic considerations, and also that coal purchasing 
methods have -been lax in other respects. The railroads 
were requested by the co-ordinator to adopt standard 
performance specifications for coal, based on chemical! 
and physical properties affecting fuel value, and to in 
sist upon standard inspection and test methods similar 
to those used by government organizations and by man) 
large industries and utilities. 

While the problems and conditions leading up to the 
establishment of the co-ordinator’s office have resulted 
in many misunderstandings of its real purposes, this 
confusion is rapidly being dispelled. With the ground 
work laid and much information already gathered and 
digested, progress is expected to manifest itself to an 
increasing degree during the next few months and, with 
the interested support which the railroads are giving to 
the work, confidence is experienced by the director that 
the co-ordinator’s organization, though of a temporary 
character, will be the means of bringing about permanent 
improvements in railway operation. 


Purchases 


& Stores Division Holds 


A\nnual Meeting 





Handling Lumber on the Northern Pacific 


year, the holding of an annual convention of the 

Purchases and Stores division, American Railway 
Association, the General and Advisory commiitees of the 
division, the latter consisting of the past-chairmen, held 
a one-day meeting in Chicago on June 8 to receive the 
reports of subject committees and discuss the work of 
the association. Approximately 100 members were in 
attendance at the meeting, including all but one member 
of the General committee, seven past-chairmen and 
representatives of various committees. Being a closed 
meeting, details for publication are limited, but R. L. 
Lockwood, director, Section of Purchases of the Federal 
Co-ordinator of Transportation, who was present dur- 
ing the meeting, is understood to have emphasized, dur- 
ing a review of the work of his section, the responsibility 
resting upon the railroads for positive results in effecting 
economies through co-ordination. The chairmen in 
charge of group meetings of purchasing officers, inde- 
pendently organized in the eastern, western and southern 
regions but allied with the division, reported “very satis- 
factory” results from this innovation on the railroads, 
and it was announced that the plan will be enlarged to 
include group meetings of stores department officers. 

A total of 12 reports received from subject committees 
included detailed results of a survey made to determine 
the extent to which the railroads are following standard 
practices which have been recommended by the division 
and a report proposing and outlining a program for the 
establishment of committees on simplification and stand- 
ardization of materials on individual railroads. To ex- 


| year, i abandoned, for the second consecutive 


pedite the adoption of these reports and reports received 
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Simplification of stock and 
adherence to recommended 
practices topics at one-day 


session at Chicago 


at the last annual meeting of the General committee, it 
was decided to obtain their ratification by letter ballot 
Pending the next annual convention of the divisi 
officers elected in 1932 will continue in office, with C. B 
Tobey, vice-chairman of the division assuming the 
rection of the work of the subject committees, to pert 
the chairman, G. E. Scott, and the secretary to devote 
more attention to the increasing number of special 
problems requiring attention of the division. The reports 
presented at the meeting are in part as follows: 


Comparisons of Stock and Store Expenses 
©. A. Donagan, Chairman 


+h 


The table indicates the number of railroads, together wit 
the mileage, contributing material stock reports to the divis 





Period Railroads Mileage 
June BR Sa dbd 6 bine a bios consis - 56 136,421 
——s  * Se re eeerye Ne 82 171,191 
June PALE G chews os 0 o6 kde C CoB eC Cas 86 15 4 
December 31, 1930............- Sobre wall Shes 79 159,720 
Tune PE Pd sch atiec «es jv taneiaten i 98 162,608 
Dies Sh MEE cc Luhictwteecstvecahancees 135 231,30) 
June , 0 ae oe er: ie aoa dan 130 230,730 
December 31, 1932.........- 1b APES SL LW An at 133 230,237 

une Ss. Ava 5 eS Wa 00's Vbw aad 127 218,952 
SUCCEED. Dis BU es otc cheese ceeesebeésesedeos 133 22 ‘ 


The committee has considered suggestions from a member 0! 
the staff of the Director, Section of Purchases, Federal 0 
ordinator of Transportation, that the recapitulation of data 1: 
the material stock report should be subdivided between Class |, 
Class II and Class JII railways, switching and terminal com- 
panies, and miscellaneous, but, in view of the fact that efforts 
are being confined to procuring reports from Class I railroads, 
terminal and switching companies, the inclusion of the Class I] 


* General Storekeeper, Boston & Maine. 
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id Class III roads is not considered advisab‘e 
tion will become effective with the report for the period end- 
ig December 31, 1933, and will also show similar informa- 
m for two preceding reports, subdivided as follows: 

Number of 


Com» anie: Total Disb Total 
Groups Reporting Mileage Cols. 1-8 On Hand 
iss | Railroads 
minal and Switch- 
Companies 


The recapitu- 


Average 
Days’ Supply 


The committee has not completed the study of the recom- 
mendations made by the committee on suggested forms and 
tandard methods for distributing the expenses. 

The attention of the committee was called to the faet that in 
e mon/hly report of employees, service and compensation to 

Interstate Commerce Commission, purchasing and stores 

partment employees are included under Maintenance of Equip- 
nt and Stores, and it was suggested that they be reported 

arately. The committee does not feel that the form has 


fhcient value to warrant requesting its rearrangement at this 
Ie, 


Classification of Material 
R. G. Benson, Chairman* 


\ survey of the degree of adherence to the division’s standard 
iterial classification was based on returns from approximately 

() railroads operating 266,301 miles of lines, representing ap- 
pr roximately 90 per cent of the total mileage of member roads. 
he degree of adherence is as follows: 


193; 1934 

Per cent Per cent 
ads reporting total observance .................. 65.7 69.2 
ads reporting partial observance 12.7 9.9 
roads reporting non-observance ................ 21.3 20.9 
Of mileage reporting total observance ..... 55.8 57.2 
mileage reporting partial observance 9.1 24.6 
mileage reporting non-observance 34.3 18.2 


Changes in Classification 


\ paragraph was added to the classification in 1925, reading 
follows: 
lhe subdivision of classes is optional and may be changed 
revised to meet the needs of the individual roads, but it is 
mmended that the primary classes be followed, except as 
iged by the association. 
lhe removal of this note from the classification in 1930 had 
effect of apparently authorizing the consolidation of pri- 
ry classes, as desired by individual railroads, and tended to 
destroy the uniformity of the classification. The committee 
commended that this note be restored in place of the present 
tructions. 
1 the proposed plan for regional reviewing boards for pur: 
hases, a uniform classification for the writing and sorting of 
chasing orders became necessary, and it was decided to use 
the American Railway Association Standard Material Classifi- 
‘ation for this purpose. Since the subdivision of the primary 
sses on the various roads is uniform, the orders are being 
sorted by primary classes only. 
he committee recommended that some action be taken jointly 
wah the Railway Accounting Officers Association looking to 
€ preparation of a Standard Material Classification, providing 
for the totals in the four general groups, namely: Maintenance 
Way, Mechanical, Conducting Transportation, and General. 
\dze and axe handles, pick handles and spike maul handles 
belong in Class 45-B and should be eliminated from Class 45-A, 
and the following new items should be classified as follows: 


3 


+ 


; Item Class 
tvans auto loader and parts........ ; b victed s pede ue PE 20 
Sand-blegt GRE scadiasenessetiwesee. . bSbak Seas ae aeeS 36-A 
gourr aye = Hid Pins... ....seecereess- 200 vin alee a> Saran 20 
Th oe incite 6 inn wi erty athens «,4us * 006 0.9 he kaa. 09 Bb ee 








DEREN 6 COMENSS DEP U Oh ab oe dh 0c vd cdnebens ob beesen eS 3 
‘fiver, yarn. Rae a ins TRAE RR OD on ba.d bk wv sek ee CR meee’ 37 
Rete chow ge Ds Dui Re in 6s ww oe o's owanina sate bale 2-A 
Buses agi MERE be 8. cick abu cesink os « tins. wba iin De Tee 26 
carts for wheel press ............... wa (id coy om CON eee 31 
Ut for watchmen’s clocks ......... Li mee cine~mn 36-A 
Charts Sqgp I ad drs ete a Ss dain weg 6b sidle ave Seimei 49 
Welders and grinders—electric portable............0.0c0ceceeeece 9-C 
Safety WAM PEMM sed 6 Celie at UE ct ise sven ssthewendetoesicae 17 
‘Tuck, hand-operated hydraulic and om Ris os cwalctl wig wwii Sion 36-A 
eee ea eer coh wile > euttateiiabitssatnl ix tial 36-A 
RPE |. & dain ne aches binant h ys op hace he o 0h « waking) oe 45-A 
v Ns eee las Li sob ec eee Cob cuvk bbs Ueehe erwin 24 
OHNE GED > isc ccc (Ekg cm Hews PVGSs obo Eaeeink aS 24 


The committee stressed the importance of full adherence to 
the A. R. A. Material Classification so far as the primary 







issification Inspector, Erie. 
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classes are concerned. In the past, 
to suit their own convenience, 
formity of the classification. 


roads have made chai 
which tend to destroy th« 





























Purchasing and Storekeeping 
for Highway Vehicles 








R. C. Harris, Chairman 


Previous reports of this committee having outlined th 
mentals of purchasing and storekeeping for highway n 
vehicles, the committee confined its activities durin 
principally to ascer:aining the experience of the mot 
operating companies. 

The decision as to whether motor-bus material and 
material should be consolidated and supervised by rail 
officers must be made only after full consideration of the 
porate relation of the motor-bus company with the railroad 

A comparatively small propor.ion of the material requir 
in motor-bus repairs is interchangeable with railroad mater 
It is, however, highly desirable that actual purchases should 
made under the direct authority and supervision of the pt 
chasing department of the railroad, to obtain the benefit 
volume purchases. 

The classification of material for motor vehicles, ad 
the 1932 annual meeting of the division, has been found 
to meet the largest motor-bus operations. Most compani 
using fewer classes than are recommended, because th« 
tions are not yet sufficiently extensive to justify the 
all classes. 


























































































































Service contracts on a mileage basis for tire repla 
are almost universally in use by the larger compan 



































which the tire companies dismount and remount the tires 
make all tire repairs. Abused tires are paid for by the n 
bus company. The question as to whether a tire is abused 











be settled by joint inspection. 

The experience with the tire repairs indicates that ret: 
has not yet been made an entirely satisfactory practice 
grooving has produced improved performance. The 
followed in making heavy repairs to engines and bodie 
with the size of the operation. The desirable me hod is 
over heavy repair work as fast as it can be proved that 
repair can be made more cheaply by the bus companies thar 
outside companies. Highly specialized repairs are still 
many cases by outside companies. 

Records show the average life of various parts in service 
various types of equipment. Such records should be br 
frequently to the a‘tention of the mechanical department 
compared with the expected life. When new equipment 
placed in service, the record of renewed parts should be m 
the subject of constant examination to determine whether: 
parts are failing to give the expected life. Such records 
the basis for settlement with the manufacturers. Without 
data, claims for credit or replacement are weakened. Suc! 
evidence is also valuable in determining methods for impr 
the wearing qualities of the parts. 

The practice of holding material at outlying points in the 
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* General Storekeeper, Pennsylvania. 











































































































Mechanical Handling of Supplies on the Big F 
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material account is almost universal. Working stocks are rarely 
permitted. The difficulty of throwing proper safeguards around 
such stocks has retarded their use. The practice of charging 
out each item as applied should be followed except where it is 
possible to provide absolute protection against misuse of the 
material at outlying points 


Observance of 


Recommended Practices 
P. L. Grammer, Chairman* 


The committee made a complete review of the recommenda- 
tions and practices of purchases and stores departments, as 
adopted from time to time by the division, and from these 
selected the more important ones and issued a questionnaire to 
determine the degree of observance of recommended practices. 
The returns cover 110 member roads with a total mileage of 
266,301, while 68 member roads, mostly smaller lines, repre- 
senting a total mileage of 29,714, did not reply.. The tabula- 
tion, therefore, covers replies from 90 per cent of the total 
mileage of member roads. The summary of results is as fol- 


lows: 
Per cent of roads Per cent of mileage 
reporting reporting 
IS io wa, Dain, dia ainhaten ween 68.4 66.5 
EE EIR: | ne cua qarbbedaes 12.8 20.6 
MS Uxdbedddbdedsewevecisaveen 81.2 87.1 
PUREE 6s Ginis coeecivasdcces 18.8 12.9 


One of the most important series of recommendations ap- 
pears under Standardization and Simplification of Stores Stocks, 
and the returns indicate that the importance of this subject is 


* Assistant Purchasing Agent, Pennsylvania. 





Replies to Questionnaire on the More Important Recommendations 
Made by Division VI 
Per Cent Observance to Total Reporting 
Roads Mileage 
— ee 


_—s 
Partial Non- 





4 ™ “ ‘ 
Partial Non- 


Obser- Obser- Obser- Obser- Obser- Obser 

Year Recommendation vance vance vance vance vance vance 
Various Standard _ material 

classification in use. 69.2 9.9 20.9 57.2 24.6 18.2 
1925 Unit piling in all 

phases ..... carcae Gee 11.0 8.8 84.9 10.5 4.6 
Various Standard scrap classi 

EY. ‘ike vuaahincee 6.0 18.7 25.3 61.6 30.8 7.6 
Various Principles of reclama- 

trie oath orn ebideind 74.7 16.5 8.8 0 10.8 5.2 
1931 Principles of scrap sales 74.7 16.5 8.8 75.8 22.2 2.0 
1932 evised terms of sale 

ON ican tutes 56.0 25.3 7 59.7 33 6.4 

Furnish stock report.. 81.3 5.5 2 71.6 13.2 15.2 

1921 Specifications for cross 

Sy  «.ciatanseeiblen schon wa 72.5 6.6 20.9 59.8 16.3 23.9 
1930 Alternate car lumber 

DE «sevteeteee 48.3 8.8 42.9 43.8 20.4 35.8 
1930 35.2 3.3 61.5 40.6 9.1 50.3 
1931 *Simplified invoice form 56.0 7.7 36.3 72.4 11.5 16.1 
1932 Requisition — order 

DE csedbedtacwes 39.6 6.6 53.8 32.5 13.9 53.6 
1932 Blanket release order.. 30.8 9.9 59.3 31.1 17.2 51.7 
1931 Standardization of paper 51.6 5.5 42.9 56.1 10.1 33.8 
1931 Standardization 

fae 74.7 5.5 19.8 83.4 7.3 9.3 
1926 Simplification sizes .... 83.5 14.3 2.2 80.1 19.0 B. 
1926 Boiler lagging ........ 83.5 13.2 3.3 68.0 30.0 2.0 
1926 Carriage bolts, square 

head machine bolts, 

locomotive boiler and 

structural rivets, cop- 

OOF GED oc ccdcnes 80.2 17.6 2.2 64.9 34.2 9 
1927 Lag screws, studs, stay 

bolts, copper tubing, 

copper ferrules (limi- 

tation of sizes)..... 76.9 20.9 2.2 69.9 29.7 4 
1928 Reduction in sizes, steel 

SEND Sawaces . ¢suhe 80.2 15.4 4.4 75.0 22.4 2.6 
1928 Reduction in sizes, com- 

mon, merchants, mild 

steel or open hearth 

Dc ncih os Cuban ¢ 79.1 15.4 5.5 71.9 25.7 2.4 
1928 Reduction in sizes, light 

sheet steel and iron. 81.3 15.4 3.3 73.6 25.2 1.2 
1928 Reduction in sizes, cot- 

ton duck, wire brads, 

hose clamps (except 

tank Geek stove 

bolts, cotter keys and 

tool handles ....... 78.0 19.8 2.2 71.0 28.6 4 
1928 Reduction in sizes 

standard files ..... 85.7 11,0 3.3 79.9 18.0 2.1 
1929 Reduction in sizes, hack 

saw blades, hose of 

various kinds ...... 74.7 23.1 2.2 66.3 33.3 4 
1929 Reduction in sizes, 

brushes, paint, etc... 83.5 13.2 3.3 74.9 24.5 6 
1929 Pipe fittings ........ 76.9 16.5 6.6 67.6 25.6 6.8 
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June 16, 1934 


Per Cent Observance t 
Roads 

— - = — 

Partial Non 

Obser- Obser- Obser 

vance vance 


Total Report 
Mileage 
Partial N 
Obser- Obs 


ince 


Obser 


Recommendation vance 


Reduction in sizes, sand 
paper and other abra- 
MUGS “GsG.cuhe ce tes - 

Reduction in sizes, high 
speed steel, flat..... 81.3 14.3 4.4 77.4 21.4 

Reduction in sizes, high 
speed steel, round and 
square; carbon steel, 
octagon; carbon tool 
steel, round and 
square; wood screws, 
flat head brass...... 79.1 15.4 5.5 74.8 24.0 

Reduction in sizes, wood 
screws, oval head 
brass, round head 
brass, flat head iron, 
round head iron.... 82.4 

Reduction in sizes, 
machine screws, flat 
head brass and oval 
RE vucckens 

Reduction in sizes, 
machine screws, round 
head brass and fiat 
DORE GOR .ccccceces 78.0 16.5 

Reduction in sizes, 
machine screws, filli- 
ster head, iron and 
round head iron..... 79.1 15.4 

Standardization of tin, 
galvanized iron and 
GE | knee cence 

Establishment of com- 
mittees by the rail- 
roads participating in 
the terminals ...... 41.8 4.4 

General plan of organi- 
zation ~pe* 

Supplies for dining cars, 

restaurants, hotels and 

commissaries bought 
by purchasing depart- 
ment 

“*hecking of weights of , 

CED cia desivecsc 90.1 4.4 5.5 88.7 9.3 

Methods for adoption 
of material standards 62.6 19.8 

Exchange of surplus 
material 

Is_ stock 
used? 

Is_ stock 
used ? 

Is master 
used ? 


TOTAL 


Year 


1929 


1930 


1930 


1930 


1930 


1930 


0 


7) 
7.) 


1930 


1932 


1932 


$3.8 61.3 11.3 
1928 


1932 


= 


1932 


1933 
book record 
card record 
stock book 
encesecesces 1 57.1 | 6.4 
"2 a : 

* Later survey indicates 93.2 per cent of Class I mileage 
6.3 per cent of Class I mileage not adhering. 


realized. 
observance 1s 
iron and 


generally 
degree of 
tin, galvanized 


The only item in this group in which th 
somewhat low is standardization 
steel ware, and tl is probably 


to the fact that the final report or recommendation on_thes 
commodities has not yet been submitted by the committee. Whil 
the returns as a whole indicate that the majority of 


lines are making a real effort to carry out recommended 
tices, there is a substantial minority of non-obset 


vance 


Loading and Handling 
J. S. Genther, Chairman 


The replies to a questionnaire indicate that 
ing of company material in shipments from manufacturers 
governed by requirements, price differentials and delivery terms 
Little difficulty is experienced in securing capacity loading 
coal, wheels, ties, piling, lumber, arch brick, lubricating 
illuminating oils, stone cement, brake shoes, etc 


lots, but there are times when price differentials may be | 
that it will prove economical to purchase certain materia 
excess of requirements over a fixed period, 


member 


capacity load- 


Requirements 
may not warrant the purchases of other commodities in carloa¢ 





in order to obtain 


capacity loading. Careful study of the circumstances surround 


ing such purchases will determine whether or 
is warranted. 


not such action 


Some of the western railroads are securing maximum loads 
when purchasing materials from eastern manufacturers DY 
consolidating shipments from various concerns in the same 
district. This is accomplished by furnishing district freight! 


agents with copies of purchase orders. 


In the transfer of material on the line, it is both advantageous 


and desirable that all cars be loaded to capacity. The idea tha 


this does not apply in these days when material requirements 


* General Storekeeper, Lehigh & New England. 
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ot fully up to normal and some roads have surplus equipment, 

erroneous. In the past, capacity loading was followed as 
means of conserving cars. Operating expenses of railroads 
re based on gross ton-miles of freight handied, but operating 
ncome is based on net ton-mileage, which is the weight of 
1e lading alone. Thus, it can be seen that the ratio of net 
ton-mileage to gross ton-mileage has an important bearing on 
he net earnings of a road, and these net earnings may be in- 
reased by double loading to two or more points in station order 

y changing sailing day plans where requirements over a fixed 
period do not otherwise permit capacity loading and, where 
maller shipments are involved, by sending them to a freight 
tation to be forwarded with merchandise freight. 

Light-capacity cars, particularly those ordinarily undesirable 

1 high-class revenue freight, should be used in the transfer 
f material on the line. It might also be well to use a single 
long flat car for shipping piling, telegraph poles, bridge timbers, 
tructural steel, reinforcing rods, etc., instead of the customary 
two flat cars. 

Consideration should be given to the class and kind of cars 

be used in forwarding material so that it can be unloaded 

the best advantage. Supervisors at loading points should have 
1 thorough knowledge of conditions and facilities at the loca- 
tions to which the cars are consigned. Where materials for 
several points are loaded in the same car, care should be exer- 
ised to load in such a manner as to enable forces at unloading 
ints to unload their material without handling the material 
for other points. 

In returning surplus and scrap material from roadway im- 
provements, bridge repairs, etc., a saving can be effected by 
moving the pick-up cars from job to job until they are loaded 
to capacity rather than handling such surplus or scrap material 




































Grates Stored on Skids During Repairs to Locomotives 






om each location in separate cars. In the distribution of 
cross ties and switch timber, it is more economical to load at 
he treating plant or storage yard in capacity loads and unload 
nsecutively at the location desired for application. This can 
accomplished by a prearranged delivery schedule for all 
points and should result in a considerable saving of cars over 
hipping in small lots as requisitions are received. Material of 
s nature can be handled successfully by supply train. 









Forest Products 





C. C. Warne, Chairman* 


subjects assigned to the committee for consideration 
(1) Buying lumber f.o.b. mill versus f.o.b. destination ; 
2) purchase of alternate lumber sections which have been 
ssued by the Mechanical division of the A. R. A.; (3) de- 
ermining whether or not standard specifications for lumber 
cently adopted by the Mechanical division of the A. R. A. 
generally being used by the various railroads. 
lhe committee, shortly after it had been appointed, started to 
sider these subjects and planned to hold the usual meetings, 
but the creation of the various N. R. A. codes, especially the 
Lumber code, demanded the attention of the members and, as 





lhe 




























loads ese matters were considered of greater importance than the 
s by subjects assigned to the committee, they were given first con- 
same ideration, 
ight n connection with the first subject, it was decided to await 
iccurate information, which was expected would be obtained 
geous from bids to be received by a member railroad in connection 
that with the purchase of lumber for new cars. A review of the bids 
are howed that the Lumber Code weights were more than the 


tual weight. of the lumber and that by buying the lumber 





* Purchasing Agent, New York Central 
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f.o.b. mill the lower delivered price would be obtained by 
buyer. Other members of the committee have reported similar 
experiences and it is, therefore, recommended that lumber be 
purchased f.o.b. mill except in cases where freight equalizat 
are made on delivered prices. 

As to alternate lumber sections, no information has 
developed, except that it was learned that some roads aré 
buying car siding 2% in. thick because the Lumber Code price 
show a difference of $3 between the price of siding of this 
thickness and the 


standard car-siding pattern, whi 
1% in. thick. Car siding 2542 in. thick has not been approved 
as a standard by the Mechanical division of the A. R. A 


the roads that bought the thinner car siding did so beca 
of the lower price. 

It was decided to take no action on specifications because 
the general questionnaire which had been sent out by the d 
sion to all roads on the subject of adherence to standards 


Simplification and Standardization 


A. G. Follett, Chairman 


The railroads have been pioneers in the standardization of 
design and quality of materials and supplies which they p 
chase or manufacture. The value of standardization is well 
known to the officers of these railroads. The aim of the con 
mittee is to enunciate a complete and thorough method of sin 
plification and standardization of materials and 
means of which all roads may derive increased 
duced inventories and overhead expenses, in quicker turnover 
in more efficient purchases and stores service, and in a 
condition that will be beneficial alike to the railroads and 
the vendors of material. 

It is, therefore, recommended that each individual road « 
ganize a Simplification and Standardization Committee (1 
to reduce the number of varieties and sizes of materials 
(2) to provide disposition for inactive and obsolete materi 
both new and used; (3) to promote adherence to standards pi 
mulgated by recognized standardization bodies of national scope 
(4) to guard against second-hand and other materials bein; 
returned to stock at fictitious values or in quantities in exces 
of future requirements, and (5) to study conditions that 
foster obsolescence or surplus. 


supplies, 
benefits in re 


' 
market 


Organization and Procedure 


The committee should be appointed by the executive head 
the railroad. Members should represent the departments 


ested. Sub-committees may be appointed to develop techni 
and other information for the use of the simplification « 
mittee. The chairman should be the executive officer directly 


in charge of the purchasing and stores departments I 
member should have authority to cast a definite vote on m t 
ters concerning his department and to carry out, witl 
department, the recommendations of the committee. The 
man should call meetings and invite those members who, 
judgment, are interested in the materials to be discussed. T! 
executive head of the company should make it mandator 
each member so invited to attend. Any member of the 
mittee may ask any assistants that he may deem necessa1 
attend the meeting with him. The committee should review 
each class of material periodically or at the discretion of the 
chairman. Minutes in detail should be kept of each meeting 
and copies should be furnished each member of the comm 

and others interested. The minutes should show the 


filli 





action take 
by the committee in sufficient detail that the recommendati 
may be intelligently complied with throughout the departm« 
concerned. The chairman of the committee should keep 


formed as to standards adopted by the divisions of the Amer 
Railway Association, by standardization bodies in the l 

Department of Commerce, and by other national standardizat 
bodies. He should keep in touch with the Section of Purcl 
of the Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation. Important 
sults in simplification obtained by these individual committees 
should be reported to the secretary of Division VI for the 
information of other railroads or for the consideration of t! 

proper committee. Suggestions of the committees for 
revision of A.R.A. Simplified material lists should be 
in the same way. 

Experience has shown that committees of this character w! 
members do not have final authority in the disposition of 1 
terials have failed to accomplish maximum results. The mem 
ber representing the purchasing and stores departments should 
be appointed chairman for the reason that he will have the 
means of determining the relative activity of all items in the 
master stock list, which is the basis of simplification. He vw 
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also be in close touch with purchase costs, which is of great 
importance in the study of both simplification and standardiza- 
tion. 

There should be available a master stock list containing all 
commonly used items of material, with complete description and 
identifying number. There should be a master stock record 
or other means of determining the relative activity of the vari- 
ous items of material in the master stock list. Information of 
this character is absolutely essential as a basis for simplification. 


Obsolete and Surplus Material 


Obsolete material should be listed. Surplus material should 
be listed to the general storekeeper or concentrated at a central 
store. All requisitions for similar materials should be checked 
against the surplus. Obsolete and surplus materials should be 
studied with a view of their substitution for more active ma- 
terial. They should also be studied as to the practicability of con- 
version to more active items by modification. Attempts should 
be made to sell in the market or exchange with other railroads. 
The final step is to scrap and charge the service loss to ex- 
penses rather than hold in the inventory at fictitious value. 


Prevention of Obsolescence 


Simplification and standardization will accomplish much in the 
prevention of obsolescence and surplus. When standards are 
changed, the existing stock of items made obsolete should, if 
practicable, be used before acquiring stock of the new standard, 
or immediate steps should be taken for proper disposition. 
Materials for new work should not be ordered in advance of the 
authorization of the project or in advance of the preparation 
of plans or drawings, as this is likely to result in obtaining 
material which can not be used. New work should be policied 
to see that left-over material is returned to stock promptly to 
avoid the purchase of new material. Care should be taken, 
however, to see that it is not returned at fictitious values. When 
equipment is gradually being retired, every effort should be 
made to secure material for repairs from the equipment being 
dismantled. Such repair parts should not be stocked at their 
customary value until there is assurance that they will be re- 
quired for use, nor should they be stocked in excessive quantities. 
When roadway or shop facilities are retired, standard usable or 
repairable material should be forwarded to the proper stores 
point, but care should be exercised to see that it is not stocked 
in excessive quantities or at fictitious values. 


Standards Information 


As standards are changed, revised drawings and _ specifica- 
tions should be issued to those responstble for the use of the 
materials which they cover. Corrections of stock records and 
stock lists should be issued currently. Items should be added 
to the stock list only upon proper authority. Standard stock 
lists should be placed in the hands of all persons responsible 
for the design of equipment and facilities, with instructions 
to use existing standard parts in the make-up of designs, so far 
as practicable. Duplicate standards as between departments 
should be avoided. Suggestions from employes toward simplifi- 
cation and standardization should be encouraged and _ utilized. 


Standardization of Nuts 


Hexagon and square nuts have been standardized as “Light,” 
“Regular” and “Heavy.”—American Standards Association B18.- 
2-1933. Any nuts ordered that are not in accordance with these 
three standards will be subject to a price extra. Unless other- 
wise specified, carriage and machine bolts will be furnished 
with the “regular” nut. Attention is called to the economy 
of confining purchases to these standards and of abstaining from 
purchasing the “Heavy” nut except for actual requirements. 
This material is furnished in bulk or in standard package quan- 
tities, and price extras apply on packaged nuts other than in 
standard packages. 


Railroad Lanterns 


The committee has considered the simplifying of railroad 
lanterns to provide interchangeability of globes and burners. 
Such simplification is desirable from both a purchasing and a 
stores standpoint, but the features that prevent interchange- 
ability are complicated by patents to such an extent that sim- 
plification seems impracticable at present. In some cases oil 
founts complete with burners are interchangeable between dif- 
ferent makes of lanterns but burners are not interchangeable 
between different makes of founts. In such cases it is economical 
to stock founts complete with burners rather than founts only. 
In order to keep down the stock of repair parts, some railroads 
confine the purchase of lanterns to a single manufacturer’s 
product. Other railroads allocate certain types of lanterns to 
given territories. While these practices are helpful, the only 
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real solution of the problem is simplification by the manufact 
ers so as to obtain interchangeability of detachable parts. 
Motor Car Parts 

In order to obtain interchangeabili:y of mot wher 
the American Railway Engineering Association in 1930 
signed a standard wheel fit for wheels and axles, and a stand 
contour for wheel tread. While new motor cars will be equip 
in accordance with this standard, there will be, f lany yea! 
great number of cars in service with old type axles on wl 
wheels are not interchangeable. Therefore, all orders for 
axles should specify the A.R.E.A. standard wheel fit, and n 
wheels should be purchased to fit the axles. The A.RE 
design does not provide interchangeability of axles betw 
different kinds of cars. To overcome this difficulty, some 
roads are making their own axles. 

Contact With A.R.E.A. 
In accordance with the policy adopted by division, 


Standardizat 
mmittee 


chairman attended meetings of the A.R.E.A 
committee, the Rail committee, and the Tracl 
the meeting of the Track committee the 1 Manual 
revised and brought up to date and was accepted at the 
nual meeting in March, 1934. These standards should be 


lowed. 
With reference to tie plates, the need for duction in 
number of designs was emphasized and the report provided 





Supplying Parts for Motor Buses is a New blem for 


Railway Stores Forces 


Yt 


47 patterns with foot notes permitting other variations wher« 
present practice of a railroad is at variance with the | 
standard, so that the total number of variations w 
be approximately multiplied by three. The association 
ferred the report back to the Track committee for further 
sideration. 


Co-operation with Mechanical Division 


The committee has been represented at meetings of 
mittees on Locomotive Construction and on Car Construct 
At the meeting of the committee on Locomotive Construction 
there was a discussion of communications from two valve 
manufacturers protesting against the standardization of 300 1! 
pressure globe and angle valves adopted by the Mechanical 
Division in 1932. The result of the discussion was unanim 
support of the standards as adopted. These standards insut 
interchangeability of the complete valves and provide maxit 
interchangeability of the component parts. The valve seats 
renewable, permitting regrinding without removing a valve from 
the line. These features will reduce the cost of repairs 
locomotives and to valves. They will also permit reduced st 
of valves and repair parts and will largely eliminate obsolesc 

Specifications for Iron and Steel 


The committee suggests calling the attention of Division \ 
to the desirability of revising A.R.A. Specifications for iron 
and steel to conform to Manufacturers’ standard practice unde 
the Code of Fair Competition of the Iron and Steel Industry t° 
avoid paying special extras. A check reveals that such modifica- 
tions can be made without seriously affecting the quality. Stee! 
ordered under the A.R.A. specification vering Structural 
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teel Shapes, or Plates and Bars under the Code can be billed at 

ise price if the following modifications are made to permit 

eck analysis being made in accordance with procedure No. 1 
the A.A.S.M.T.C. Committee, to permit 0.008 in. variation 
er or under in dimensions of rounds, squares, hexagons or 
tagons up to and including 1 in and to wave check analysis and 
ysical test on hot rolled strips. 

Scoop shovels are being purchased in accordance with various 
lesigns and specifications. Economy would result from pur- 

ase by all roads in accordance with a common design and 

cification. There is no A.R.A. standard. 

Compliance with these specifications of the Mechanical divi- 

n in railroad purchases would result in much elimination of 

iste from the manufacturer’s standpoint and would tend toward 

ver prices. It would result in smaller inventories, less storage 
ice and quicker delivery. Purchasing agents whose using de- 
partments do not conform to these standards should determine 
iether better purchasing conditions would result from ad- 
rence to A.R.A. specifications, and then present the facts 
their using department officers. 
Some railroads are purchasing extra strong pipe for locomo- 
use with plain ends and without couplings. Since con- 
lerable cutting and threading of pipe is necessary in its 
plication to locomotives, and since most of the connections 
made with fittings other than couplings, an appreciable sav- 
‘ has resulted. 
One railroad, by simplifying dining car carpet, binding and 
nge, and curtain pantasote, reduced 61 items to 4. 
\ questionnaire was sent to 41 Class I railroads, represent- 
x 224,378 miles of road, requesting lists showing their sizes 
copper flue ferrules, copper tubing, hack saw blades, brass 
1 iron machine screws. Replies were received from 35 rail- 
ids, representing 191,290 miles of road. With ferrules and 
pper tubing, there are a great number of sizes and thicknesses 
uid considerable confusion of gages. In standard commercial 
practice gage number diameters of machine screws stop with 
No. 12, and fractional diameters begin with % in. The lists 
show how the two systems overlap in present railroad practice. 
No sizes not conforming to standard practice have been recom- 
The questionnaire developed that 
ome roads are using stove bolts, for some purposes, in place 
of machine screws. The present price of stove bolts is less 
than that of machine screws. 

The committee made recommendations in 1932 for the stan- 
dardization of tin ware, but criticisms were received from the 
manufacturers of sheet ware, as well as some suggestions from 
railroads, in view of which it seemed advisable to reconsider 
the long spout valve oiler, one-half pint squirt oiler, one gallon, 
two gallon and five gallon carriers, the hand torch and the tallow 
pot. The manufacturers of this ware were invited to attend 
the first committee meeting in an effort to develop standards, 
and it was agreed that the manufacturers should prepare de- 
signs to which all the manufacturers could conform. These de- 
signs were submitted and, with some changes, were accepted. 

[he machinery and methods used by different manufacturers 
vary considerably, and for them to produce utensils exactly 
identical in shape and dimension would involve considerable 
expense in changing manufacturing facilities, which must 
eventually be borne by the users of the product. The committee 
has, therefore, permitted the manufacturers certain optional fea- 
tures and tolerances which will enable all of them to produce 
utensils that will-comply with the recommended designs, with- 
out prohibitive changes in their plants. In present practice this 
ware is not used for measuring. It has been the experience 
of those who have used the steel ware that economical repairs 
will be confined to handles, bucket cars, etc. Therefore, exact 
lentity is not an important feature except where so specified. 
lroads will be enabled, by this standardization, to pur- 
hase competitively from any of the manufacturers on a basis 
of price, quality and delivery. 


= ¢ 





Contest Winners Read Papers 


‘or several years, the division has conducted an 
annual competition among members of railway pur- 
chasing and stores departments for papers on the prob- 
lems, work and accomplishments of railway supply 
organizations, and the division. As a result of this 
year’s competition, honors for the best two papers were 
awarded equally to E. J. Dennedy, stock clerk to the 
division storekeeper, Baltimore & Ohio, Ivorydale, Ohio, 
and J. R. Stokes, stores foreman, Illinois Central, Mem- 
lis, Tenn., both of whom were winners in former 
competitions, while papers by R. K. Hess, clerk, office 
of general storekeeper, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., 
mas Doole, requisition marker, office of purchasing 
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agent, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, and W. 


j. ochre 
congost, section stockman, Baltimore & Ohio, Punx 
tawney, Pa., were awarded honorable mention 
winning papers, which were read by their authors | 

the General Committee meeting, are reproduced 

as follows: 


Progress Means Change 


By Emmet J. Denned 

Whether the railroads are preserved as a private 
enterprise depends largely upon the resourcefulness and efi 
of management within the next few years. The rail 
jointly form a single transportation system. But the Feder 
Co-ordinator has said: “The single system is still mack 
a large number of parts which are separately owned 
managed, and there is no effective centralization of 
over many matters of common interest.” It is necessar 
form a more perfect union.” It will mean changing cx 
our methods and practices. 

3etter regulation and control of inventories in re 
have led to a general reduction in material, storage s| 
capital invested in supplies. Materials and supplies 
were reduced from $682,725,812 in 1923, to $470,072,929 
a reduction of $212,652,883 despite the fact that a greater an 
of traffic was moved during 1929. The biggest problem conf 
ing the supply department is that of continuing this improvement 

Probably the greatest reduction in inventories can be obt 
by planning and scheduling of materials from the preparation 
purchase requisitions until actual delivery to the user is ma 
The automotive industry has shown what can be done a 
these lines, as it is not unusual to find some of these compa 
maintaining no stores of raw materials, merely consider 
material as being in process of manufacture immediately 
arrival in the plant. The Packard Motor Car Company, in t 
last few years, reduced its inventory to one-quarter of 
figure formerly maintained, and, at the same time, tripled 
production. Its inventory is now but one-twelfth of what 
would have been necessary to carry if production planning 
control had not been improved. 

The Ford Company’s turnover, owing to its pace 
mechanisms and control of material, approximates the fig 
of 50 turns per year. In other words, it requires about 
days to convert iron ore into a Ford auto ready for sale. I: 
ore was smelted in the blast furnaces, moulded into pigs, 
through the cupola and foundry, machined and sent to its 
place in the finished product on the assembly line in 30 
Only a few years ago, 14 days was a record. 

The purchase, maintenance and distribution of material s‘ocl 
on the railroads are far more intricate and involved in det 
than in ordinary manuf-cture. .However, there is still too mu 
money tied up in materials and supplies on railroads and 
means must be found for reducing stocks. 

The object of budgetary control is to secure the effective 
of the railroad’s capital resources. The materials budget appli 
to purchasing will assist in accomplishing that end. It is or 
instrument which will enable supply departments to plan a 
schedule materials more scientifically, thereby reducing the stoc! 
balance and thus releasing capital for other purposes. Maint: 
nance and material budgets have been tested on some rail 
and found economically practical. 


Storehouse Practices 


for Economy 


By j. R. Stokes 
Economy has long been a familiar word on the railroads 
but its real meaning has been emphasized in many 
during the past four years. The results to be 
unlimited, provided every member of the supply 
could be induced to make economy a habit. 


new way 
obtained 


organi 


Pricing Methods 


Pricing of materials upon receipt has proved successful. O 
the Illinois Central, transfer invoices from other stores ar 
priced at the time that the materials are loaded for shipment 
Posting prices on bin labels when the materials are checked 
and stored is a simple procedure. Exposed materials are marked 
or stencilled to preserve the original figure. The 


prices re 
pri 


entered in the monthly column of stock books from bin label 
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or other pricing indexes and the stockkeeper handles the pricing 
along with his other duties. 

Where materials are received from manufacturers, a priced 
shipping notice is received and freight bills covering the charges 
are delivered by the agent or express company, while postal 
charges are included on shipping notices which are copies of 
the regular invoice. The separation of charges as between 
system and foreign line can be computed readily after the 
pricing system has been in use a short time. The inspection, 
tax and other fixed charges can also be added to the basic 
price. Fluctuations in prices can be taken care of immediately 
as bin labels are posted with prices prior to issuance of the ma- 
terials. Materials not stored in bins or stalls can be marked 
for identification when received, and priced as unloaded from 
cars. 


Marking Materials 


Marking special materials for identification is the most ef- 
fective means of preventing dead stock. On the Illinois Central 
slow moving is identified immediately. A tag showing the 
proper description, requisition number, date received, equipment 
or purpose for which ordered, and authority for the preparing 
of the requisition, encourages the department responsible for 
the material to assist in disposing of it. The tagging of ma- 
terials is followed up after a reasonable period of time with 
a letter to the proper officer, and a report to the general officer. 

A fibre weather-proof tag and laundry ink for printing are 
best adapted for exposed material, while a good grade of card- 
board tag and wax pencil or ink are sufficient for inside use. 
When materials in the storehouse have a smooth surface, 
pasters are satisfactory. Identification of reels and returnable 
containers is important, and the use of appropriate markings, 
in addition to records, are safeguards to the proper return for 
credit from the manufacturer. The stencilling of drums to 
show the contents and date received also assists in determining 
the oldest stock on hand. 

Attention to the condition of handling equipment prevents 
accidents. The inspection of freight cars prior to unloading to 
detect holes in floors, nails, etc., is also an economy measure. 
The proper loading of cars and storing of materials will go 
far to prevent damage and subsequent losses. 

The training of all employees regarding the storing and 
handling of combustible items of material and the daily in- 
spection of storehouses and yards to eliminate fire hazards are 
essential. Vapor-proof globes and proper electric switches 
should be installed, as well as standard fire-proof storage 
facilities to accommodate inflammable materials. The correct 
type of extinguisher for various conditions, and clean and 
orderly premises, are also of great assistance to adequate fire 
protection. 


Revised Rail Pension Bill 


Reaches Debate Stage in Senate 
(Continued from page 874) 


to say, therefore, that the rates of retirement used in construct- 
ing these estimates are in any way excessive. 

Separate calculations have been made for the several occupa- 
tion groups, and in each age within the occupation group to 
determine the total amounts of the annuities to be granted, and 
the survivorship of annuitants from year to year in order to 
construct an estimate of possible expenditures under the pro- 





Annuity Payments to Employees Retired Under the Bill Plus All Age 
Retirements Under Voluntary Systems If Brought Under Bill 


Payroll of $1,750,000,000 Payroll of $2,000,000,000 
Percentage Payable by Percentage Payable by 


Carrier Employees Carrier Employees 
1935 $156,100,000 5.95 2.97 5.20 2.60 
1936 164,500,000 6.27 3.13 5.49 2.74 
1937 177,900,000 6.78 3.39 5.94 2.97 
1938 190,200,000 7.25 3.62 6.34 3.17 


Annuity Payments to Employees Retired Under the Bill Plus Payments 
To Employees Retired Under Voluntary Systems At Age 70 or Over 


Payroll of $1,750,000,000 Payroll of $2,000,000,000 
Percentage Payable by Percentage Payable by 


Carrier Employees Carrier Employees 
1935 $131,000,000 5.00 2.50 4.37 2.18 
1936 139,750,000 5.33 2.66 4.66 2.33 
1937 153,500,000 5.85 2.92 5.12 2.56 
1938 166,300,000 6.34 3.17 5.54 2.77 
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posed bill. The totals for the years 1935 to 1938 inclusive 
as follows: 

$91,000,000 
103,000,000 
120,000,000 
136,000,000 


Taking all factors involved into account, it seems probable t 
these are minimum estimates. 

Section 6 of the proposed bill provides that the board 
substitute the provisions of the act for existing age retiren 
systems of railroads, or in lieu of such substitution may dir: 
payments to be made, in accordance with the formulae 
forth in the bill, to all persons retired from rail service at er 
after reaching age 70. Questions have already been raised as 
to the meaning of the language of Section 6 but the intent 
seems clear that the board is either to take over existing 1 
road pension systems in toto, exclusive perhaps, of a few dis- 
ability retirements made under age 65, or else is to make pay- 
ments to all persons retired at age 70 or ove Calculatior 
of cost on both bases have been made. 


Communications ... 


Question on the Steel Code 


To THE EpitTor: 


The Code of Fair Competition for the iron and steel industry 
lists as an unfair practice “making or giving to any purchaser 
of any product any guaranty or protection in any 
decline in the market price of such product.” 

Railroad purchasing agents, as a whole, are interested 
knowing why this should be considered as “unfair practice.” 
Will the steel manufacturers answer this question through the 
medium of your columns. 


form against 
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Long Non-Stop Runs 


New York. 
To THE Ep!Tor: 

The Royal Scot, of the London, Midland & Scottish Railway 
has, as you say in today’s Railway Age, made 401 miles with- 
out a stop; and that is a fine record for a steam locomotive 
which is obliged to use perhaps 20,000 gallons of water on ; 
journey of that length; but it is not the longest run with which 
the recent performance of the Burlington is to be compared 
The longest non-stop run (until now) was made in Argentina in 
July, 1929, as reported in the Railway Age on September 14 
of that year, page 660. This was an experimental run over the 
Buenos Aires Great Southern, from Buenos Aires to Cipalletti, 
775 miles. It was made in 20 hr. 37 min. or at an average rate 
of 37% miles an hour. The locomotive, like that of the Bur- 
lington, was a Diesel-electric, but it was designed for a maxi- 
mum speed of 47 miles an hour. The weight of oil consumed 
was 2,174 pounds. B. B. A. 


In Which It Appears That - . 
We Approve Boneheaded Hogs ! 


WarrENVILLE, [LL 





To THE Epitor: 

The lc.l. editorial which appeared in the Railway Age of 
April 7: 

I offer sharp dissent from the suggestion that the railroads are 
not blamable for the present situation. 

Passing over the questions of onerous packing requirements 
and slow, indifferent service, let us consider the question 0! 
rates. There was once a 25-cent minimum, which was raised t0 


40 cents and then to 50 cents. In parallel as to time the minimum 
(constructive) weight was raised to 100 Ib., so that if the ship- 4 
ment took a 60-cent rate, one pound would cost 60 cents rather 
than the 50-cent minimum. 

It may well be that there have been some flashes of sant) 
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and that these rates have been somewhat lowered or eased. To 
a not uninformed but more or less detached observer, the whole 
procedure looked like an effort to drive the traffic to the express 
companies. Roughly phrased: “We have a monopoly of car- 
riage; we will get more for this shipment if it moves by express, 
therefore let us drive it there!” 

It is possible the 25-cent minimum was too low, but the com- 
bination of 50 cents and 100 Ib. was plain hoggishness. 

One says “possible,” because there has never been any effort 
to relate rates to costs. Rather the slogan has been “What the 
traffic will bear’—otherwise “What we think we can get away 
with.” This went so far that cost accounting is now practically 
impossible, quite outside the difficulties of equating certain costs 
to different classes of service. 

And can you recall any vociferous consumer demand for cars 
if 25 tons light weight? 

Referring to costs, let me slip over into passenger traffic and 
make a point I dare say you never thought of. Certainly this 
point leaves the ordinary passenger man dazed! It is that the 
passenger comes to the door of a Pullman with one seat paid 
for; that what he is buying is one extra space. The monopolist 
had so far lost sight of this that it was recently seriously pro- 
posed to penalize the Pullman customers, who fully utilized the 
space, by soaking them again. They bought two seats, when 
they bought two rides, they paid for one additional space in the 
Pullman and the idea was advanced if they used fully the addi- 
tional space already twice paid for, they must pay again! I do 
not overlook towels, linen, etc., in the Pullman, merely dismiss 
them as negligible frills compared with capital and current cost 
of the rolling space which is the real merchandise. 

And observe the present belated and half-hearted recessions 
from the silly experiment of 3.6. Because I always use Pullman 
or parlor when it is available I am to be discriminated against. 
The practice varies, but in some cases I must pay three cents 
per mile for my additional space; whereas he who uses the 
seat I think not good enough, gets it for two cents. Soak your 
best customer? 

Snap out of it! Being pro-railroad is your job, but it is pos- 
sible to be pro-railroad without declaring railroad hoggishness 
is a golden calf to which all must bend the knee. 

By the way I consider myself pro-railroad! That’s where my 
money is. I think of the railroad as circumscribed in its useful- 
ness and its profit by boneheaded hoggishness, manifested in 
high rates and indifferent service. I would have it a settled rail 

licy for the future to supply good service at rates bearing some 
relation to costs (competitive or otherwise) and abandon the old 
theory that the important function of a railroad was the manu- 
facture of securities. With emphasis on this last until the ratio 
f fixed charge obligations approached sanity. 

E. M. Moore. 


There's Drama in Railroads — 


Why Not Dramatize Them by Radio? 


Death Vatiey Junction, Cat. 
lo THE Epiror: 


The Railway Age of June 3, 1933, contained a communica- 
tion over the name of the undersigned, suggesting a reproduc- 
tion of the motion picture “Union Pacific Trail,” or others, 
symbolizing the construction and development of our railroads; 
the climax to be the streamline trains now being introduced by 
the Union Pacific and Burlington. “The Union Pacific Trail,” 
“The Iron Horse” and “The Iron Trail” were presented in 
silent pictures. They were popular and profitable and would 
now be more so with sound effects. 

Also, many people still refer with keen interest to the radio 
program of the Great Northern in 1929, coincident with the 

nstruction of the electrified Cascade tunnel and inauguration 
of service of the “Empire Builder.” The dramatic and historic 
spects of these recitals made a vivid impression upon the pub- 

memory. 
The “20 Mule Team Borax” corporatian and its subsidiary, the 
‘onopah & Tidewater Railroad, are associated in the radio 
roadcasting of historic phases of the development of borax 
eposits and the construction of the railroad in the Death Valley 
region. These historic weekly recitals prepared by W. W. 
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Cahill, superintendent of the railroad, have been 
marked attention throughout the country 
of the Great Northern in 1929. 

Perhaps it would be a profitable venture if a group ma 
railroads were to co-operate during the next Winter seaso1 
previous to renewal of Congressional debate of transp 
problems, in a series of radio broadcasts relating to the dramat 
history and accomplishments of the railroads. Any railr 
desiring might participate; also the Railway Express Agen 
Each could broadcast in sequence weekly. Perhaps the Ame: 
can Railway Association could act as a medium for « 
ment and rendition of the series. The dramatic and histor 
incidents in the development of the railroads could | 
by monologue. with tribute to the notable men 
and developed them. 

Construction penetrating the wilderness following the 
tionary war; evolution of primitive equipment; early surveys 
of a colonial colonel named George Washington through 
region of the present Baltimore & Ohio and Chesapeake & Ohi 
Peter Cooper; General Braddock’s ill-fated venture; Harper’s 
Ferry and John Brown, and his captor Colonel Robert E. Le 
the early Mohawk & Hudson and New York & Harlem: 
William Featherstonhaugh, Vanderbilt, Gould, Astor; the d 
velopment of the Pennsylvania; Thompson, Scott and Cassatt 
The operation of the federal and confederate armies along the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac; the first United States 
mail car on the Burlington; Fred Harvey, Sr., one of the first 
mail clerks; the Burlington “Fast M ‘!”; the pioneer batt! 


commanding 


, as did the progran 
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battle 
between the Santa Fe and Denver & Rio Grande for right-of 
way through the canyon of the Arkansas and the Royal Gorg 
and the winner, General William Jackson Palmer. The Unio 
Pacific; Abraham Lincoln, General Grenville M. Dodg 
Stevens Casement; the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, and ot 
Union Pacific drama. The Central Pacific, Huntington, Sta: 
ford, Crocker, Hopkins, Judah and the Chinese laborers: t! 
golden spike at Promontory Point, Utah; the later . lopment 
of the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific by Edward H. 

The Northern Pacific and Great Northern col 
pioneer days of St. Paul and Bismarck: the Mandan, Cr 
Blackfoot and Sioux; Fort Keogh; Generals Miles and Terr 
Chief Red Cloud, Calamity Jane and Liver Eating Johnson 
pioneer towns of Glendive and Billings: Custer’s Last St 
with the 7th U. S. Cavalry on the Little Big Horn 
miles south of the Northern Pacific in Montana, June 25, 187¢ 
Villard and Hill and the development of the Northwest Empi: 
the Inland Empire and Puget Sound region. 

The old Santa Fe trail; Cortez, Geronimo and his Apaches 
the Navajos and Hopi; General John C. Fremont, Kit Carson 
Cyrus K. Holliday; historic old Santa Fe, the palace of the 
governors and General Lew Wallace, the first American gover 
nor; Dodge City; its construction days and its stacks of buffak 
hides; the later steel trail of the Santa Fe; the record special 
train of Walter Scott (“Death Valley Scotty”), Los Angeles 
to Chicago, July 9, 1905, in 44 hours and 54 minutes, with the 
high speed of 106.1 miles per hour between Cameron 
Surrey, Mo.; 
train. 

The Railway Express Agency; pioneer development, recall 
ing Herndon, Wells and Fargo; the incredible first relay pony 
ride of the noted frontiersman, F. X. Aubrey, Santa Fe ¢ 
Independence, 780 miles in 5% days via the Cimmaron trail 
the Overland Pony Express between St. Joseph 
mento; the record ride of Wm. F. (Buffalo Bill) Cody; the 
inimitable Jack Slade of Julesburg; “Wild Bill” Hickock, w 
knew how to enforce the law, and other frontier color 

The Butterfield mail and express Concord stage coaches i 
the Southwestern region, John Butterfield and Ben Holladay 
the Comanches and Apaches; El Paso Del Norte and the coun 
try of the Rio Grande. Stein’s and Dragoon passes and Fort 
Yuma. California; historic, colorful and magnetic. All of this 
in the region of the early surveys of the present Texas & Pacif 
and Southern Pacific Lines. 

After thorough preparation why not draw aside the curtair 
of history and portray the colorful drama of the construction 
days and later scientific development of our railroads, the great 
est of American industrial achievements, and without which the 
development of our social and economic life would have lx 
physically impossible? 
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and “The Chief Is Still The Chief”: its premier 
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Odds and Ends... 





Navy to Man Rails 


The above headline, which appeared in many newspapers 
recently, is not, as might be supposed, a new phase of govern- 
mental activity in regard to the railroads. It is intended to 
convey the fact that, as is customary at presidential navy re- 
views, the crews will man the ships’ rails. 


Ladies! Ladies! 


One would expect that freight personally solicited by railway 
employees of the fair sex would consist only of refined mer- 
chandise. Still, on one day recently, Margaret Leahy secured 
routing of two cars of tobacco, while Edna Markowski came 
through with routing orders for a carload of keg beer. The 
St. Louis-San Francisco was the beneficiary. 


Railroad Stamps 


Robert White, section foreman of the Grand Trunk Western 
at Drayton Plains, Mich., in addition to being a photographer 
who has won many prizes, also has a most interesting collection 
of postage stamps. As a railroader, he specializes in the stamps 
of the world that show something pertaining to railways. The 
first of such stamps was issued by the province of New Bruns- 
wick in 1860, showing a 4-4-0 locomotive then in use on the 
European & North American R. R. The most recent stamps of 
this sort were issued in Egypt in 1933 and show locomotives in 
four stages of progress. According to Mr. White, practically 
every department of railroading is represented in the total of 
about 200 stamps of this character issued by more than 20 
countries. The first United States stamp of this description 
was a three-cent blue one showing a locomotive and issued in 
1869. The first commemorative stamp ever issued, 1776-1876, 
shows the transition from the pony express to the railroad in the 
handling of mail. 


The Zephyr 


The Burlington’s new streamlined train, “The Zephyr,” owes 
its name to a line from Chaucer, according to June Provines 
in the Chicago Tribune. “More surprising,” she continues, 
“than finding the new train named after the breeze of spring 
weather, as lyricized by Chaucer, was discovering a railroad 
president who could quote the early English poet. Finding 
ourselves seated next to Mr. Ralph Budd, president of the 
Burlington, at a dinner party the other night, we started con- 
versation by inquiring how the new train happened to be 
named the Zephyr. And believe it or not, this hard-headed and 
successful railroad man, this American engineer with 35 years 
of experience, not only explained but quoted, unhesitatingly, 
the beginning of Chaucer’s prologue. When the name Zephyr 
was suggested, it struck the railroad heads immediately as an 
appropriate name for a granger road like the Burlington, whose 
business depends so largely upon the products of agriculture, 
Mr. Budd explained. Thus the train was named after the 
God of the West Wind, the light propitious wind that was the 
harbinger of spring. And like Zephyrus, the new train glides 
along without apparent effort, its silvery shape like a ray of 
sunlight. We again—if you please, are quoting Railroad Presi- 
dent Budd.” 


Tallest Railroader Question Settled? 


Unwinding himself from a Pullman berth, Emerson G. Martin, 
Chesapeake & Ohio electrician, got off a train at Roanoke, Va., 
yesterday morning, walked over to the Norfolk & Western gen- 
eral offices, took off his shoes, squared his shoulders against a 
wall, was officially measured, and started back to his home in 
Russell, Ky., last night—a United States champion—the tallest 
railroad man in the country. Standing in his stocking feet, his 
215-lb. muscular body towered 6 ft. 10% in. toward the ceiling 
and topped his challenger, Fred Butterworth, N. & W. car 
service employee, by 2% in. “Well,” said the 31-year-old Martin, 
looking down consolingly upon his 6 ft. 8% in. erstwhile rival, 
“at that I am not what I used to be—at least not by an inch.” 
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To incredulous spectators he casually explained that at 16 
measured 6 ft. 11% in. “and I can show you 
on the kitchen wall at my dad’s home.” Mr. Butt 
is 26, weighs 180 Ib. and has been top man for so long, w 
disappointed—“First time I have looked up to any one 
he said. The C. & O. employee has a good appetite, a we 
proportioned physique, an infectious smile and is not at 
conscious. In fact, he declared, there are many 
being a very tall man. Some of them he set f 
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advantages 
rth; there | 





and so on; it is cooler in a higher altitude; and the lad 
(he freely admitted he was right much of a |: * ma 
“always look at me.” Still, the champion confessed, there 
some disadvantages. For instance, he has to have all of 
clothes—suits, shir‘s, underwear, socks, gloves made 
order. He can buy his hats—size 75—from He w 
a size 14-C shoe. Mr. Martin is a basket ball player and wl 
a player! He revealed that at the age of 11 h 1 attained 
height of 5 ft.6 in. But the real spurt came during the next tv 





The Long Boys Get Together 


years, when he grew 14 in. 
5 ft. 8 in. tall. He has five sisters and three 
in height from 5 ft. 5 in. to 6 ft. 3 in—the youngest members 
the family are the tallest and the oldest are the shortest. He 
married to a wife 5 ft. 7 in. tall and has a 21-month-old daught 
who last year won the blue ribbon as the most perfect baby 
a contest with 345 other youngsters. Martin used to be 


today the ma 


in years 





His father and mother are each abou 
brothers, rangin 





all sel 





sn | 


vaudeville and circuses before he joined the C. & O. force seven 


years ago and he knows something about other 
country. He feels, therefore, that his claim to the title as tall 


tall mer of the 


railroader is good. He is willing, however, to peel off his shoes 
at any time and match altitude with any contestant who comes 


along. 


Sea-Going Cooking School 


The S. S. Sandy Hook of the Central Railr 
seye, which operates between New York and 
to North Jersey shore resorts, will be supplied 


on certain 


vad of New Jer- 
Atlantic Highlands 


casions this season with chefs from prominent hotels, women 


1h 


cooking experts and actual culinary demonstrations. The s 
ballroom will be turned into a veritable kitchen and thus hou 


wives may combine business with pleasure and keep their hand 


in while sailing over such bounding waves as are afforded 


New York harbor. 
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|. C. C. to Investigate 
Fares and Surcharges 


jilure of Eastern roads to agree on 
cut is understood to be one 
reason for inquiry 


Because the various experiments with 
reduced passenger fares undertaken by the 
railroads have resulted in a considerable 
difference in the levels of fares in the 
several rate territories, in addition to in- 
creasing the spread in some territories be- 
tween fares in parlor and sleeping cars 
nd those good only in coaches, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has ordered 
an investigation into the passenger fares 
and surcharges maintained by all common 
carriers by railroad subject to the inter- 
state commerce act, “for the purpose of 
determining whether any of such fares or 
surcharges are or will be unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory, unduly prejudicial or 
preferential, or otherwise in violation of 
any Of the provisions of the interstate com- 
merce act, and what fares and charges, or 
what maximum or minimum or maximum 
and minimum fares and charges shall be 
prescribed to be charged in order to re- 
move such unlawfulness, if any, as may be 
found to exist.” 

A preamble to the order states that the 
levels of fares in the several territories 
vary to such a degree that question has 
arisen as to the lawfulness of some or 
all of such fares and that question has also 
arisen as to the lawfulness of the sur- 
charges. Questions were raised at the 
recent hearing at which the coach fare of 
1 cent and one-half a mile being experi- 
mented with by the Southern was in issue, 
by some of the commissioners, as to the 
propriety of the difference between such 
a rate and the rates of 2 to 3.6 cents a mile 
maintained for coach or sleeping car fares 

various territories. It is understood, 
lso, that the failure of the eastern rail- 
roads to agree on any reduction in their 
basic fares is one reason for the investi- 
gation, 

The commission's order says that nothing 
in it shall be interpreted as either approv- 
ng or disapproving any experiments with 
reduced fares or surcharges which have 

or may be undertaken pending decision 

his proceeding. The investigation is as- 
ed for hearing at such times and places 

as the commission may hereafter direct. 


Long Island Summer Schedules 


“Faster, more frequent, comfortable and 
enient train service than it has been 
ble to provide since the depression 
n, is the keynote of the Long Island’s 

theoming change in time-table which 


} 
ye 


will become effective Sunday, June 24.” 
says a June 12 announcement by 
President George Le Boutillier. 

“Fully 90 different communities on Long 
Island,” said Mr. Le Boutillier, “will bene- 
fit directly by the 1934 summer schedule, 
either through the operation of new pas- 
senger trains never before enjoyed, or the 
restoration of trains which were run dur- 
ing the! so-called ‘prosperous days.’ At 
the same time, many other communities 
will benefit indirectly by the speeding up 
of service in general and the relief to be 
given heavily loaded commuter trains.” 

When the summer schedule takes effect, 
cars now being reconditioned, will be 
placed in service on the various branches. 
A program covering maintenance and 
painting of station buildings is also well 
under way. Repairs and improvements to 
station driveways, renovation of freight 
and passenger facilities and cleaning up 
and oiling of the entire right-of-way, are 
now being carried on. A limited number 
of air-conditioned Pullman cars and stand- 
ard steel coaches will be in 
long distance trains. 

The low-fare one-day excursions to 
Montauk, Greenport and Shelter Island, 
will be continued during 1934 on a larger 
scale than heretofore. A new “fishermen’s 
train,” will be run on Sundays to the 
Great South Bay fishing centers, and 
special train and bus service, at low round- 
trip fares, will be maintained to and from 
Jones Beach. 


Vice- 


service on 


1. C. Magazine Celebrates Twenty- 
Fifth Birthday 


With the June, 1934, number, the Illinois 
Central Magazine celebrates its twenty- 
fifth brthday, thus completing a quarter 
of a century of service devoted to the pro- 
motion of safety, economy and efficiency 
in railway operation, to the development 
of new transportation business and to 
fostering good will w thin and outside the 
company organization. Approximately 9,- 
000,000 copies of the magazine have been 
distributed in this period. 


Allegheny Board Meeting 


The twenty-seventh regular meeting of 
the Allegheny Regional Advisory Board 
will be held at Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 
21. The program includes an exhibit of 
methods of packing for shipping various 
commodities, staged by the Freight Con- 
tainer Bureau of the American Railway 
Association, an open forum discussion of 
Section 4 of the Transportation Act and 
reports of committees. At a luncheon 
session there will be an address by a prom- 
inent speaker on a subject of current 


interest. 
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Consider Abandoning 


3250 Miles in Canada 


C. N. R. chairman stré 
favors capital ad 
quarrel with C 


Economy consistent with efficient 
service is the goal of the Canad 
tional, declared Judge C. P. F 
chairman of the trustees of that « 
before the House committee on ralw 
in Ottawa last week. He pointed 
that railway business can incre 
general business improves, that t 
principal ra lways are considering 
economy projects involving é 
ment of 2,100 miles of line and the ( 
dian National in addit on is con 
proposals for closing 1,150 miles 
traffic non-competitive road. 

Judge Fullerton also said that t 
tal structure of the C. N. R. is 
heavy,” and he believes that the legis! 
order of 1933 against the funding 
come deficits should be applie 
tively. The trustees of the Canadia: 
tonal, he said, decline to enter int 
controversy with the Canadian Pacifix 

Discussion in the committee 
Mr. Fullerton’s statement indicated 
sire on the part of some members, 
Liberal, to have the capital structu 
the railway reduced. It was cont: 
one member that even if the demar 
in some quarters were met 
dian National were handed over 
Canadian Pacific the debt of the n 
and the interest charges thereon would 
ma‘n and would have to be met. 

Hon. R. J. Manion, Minister of Railv 
and Canals, pointed out that if the 
of the railway debt owed to the | 
were wiped out and written off the earnir 
power of the road would not be aff 
one way or the other. 

Dr. Peter McGibbon (Conservat 
made a strong plea on behalf of the 
adian taxpayers who are the owners 
Canadian National, and also on 
employees who have been temporarily 
prived of employment because of eco! 
omies. He favored the establishment of 
fund to provide payments to thes 
ployees until business had improved 


ase 


and the ( 


| 


et 


was possible again to give them jobs 
Judge Fullerton’s statement folk 
part: 
“I am not one of those who believe t 


the Canad‘an National is a hopeless 
osition. I am impressed with the poten 
tial earning power of the property. T1| 
net earning power is at the present 1 
obscured by the depression and by the 


wieldiy capital structure. It is likewis« 
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true there are unnecessary duplicate lines, 
both within the Canadian National and 
as between that system and the Canadian 
Pacific; also there are portions of the sys- 
tem which are now unprofitable and wh.ch 
can never he otherwise. Broadiy speaking, 
however, the system is well located to 
serve the industrial east; its lines in North- 
ern Quebec and Ontario have shown a sur- 
prising degree of development in lumber- 
ing, pulp and paper, mining, and through 
the clay belt in agricultural development, 
and its lines in the prairie prov-nces are 
fortunately located. 

“What is called for at the present time 
is a policy of rigid economy and of care- 
ful administration, and this the board of 
trustees and the management intend to 
give to the best of their ability. 

“The fundamental factor in the problem 
of Canadian National Railways is one of 
gross revenues. In 1933 our gross revenue 
was 148 million dollars, the lowest in the 
history of the system s-nce the completion 
of its constituent parts. In 1928 the rev- 
enues of the system were 312 million dol- 
lars, so that 1933 is below the level of that 
peak year by 164 millions, well over 50 
per cent. The revenues for 1933 were 
more than 107 million dollars less that the 
average prev.ous ten years, a decrease of 
42 per cent. This terrific shrinkage of 
$2,000,000 per week in the business handled 
by the railway is the major cause of our 
present difficuities. 

“The low level of business transacted, 
of course, is not peculiar to Canadian Na- 
tional. The Canadian Pacific is experi- 
encing similar difficulties. In 1933 our 
revenues decreased 7.81 per cent com- 
pared with the previous year. The C. P. 
R. revenue decrease was 7.80 per cent. 
Compared with the peak year of 1928 our 
revenues decreased 52.44 per cent. On the 
Canadian Pacific the decrease was 52.78 
per cent. Taking Class I roads of the 
United States, 1933 in comparison with 
1928, their revenues decreased 49.89 per 
cent. 

“Every departmental head has under- 
taken a close survey of his department to 
see what can be done to secure increased 
efficiency and greater economy. In every 
direction our officials are at work to see 
that every item unnecessary expense 
is discont nued. 

“Unfortunately economies cannot be 
made without displacing labor. Out of 
every dollar spent in operating the rail- 
way, 63 cents is a d-rect payroll expense. 
Whilst, therefore, to secure economies 
labor is necessarily displaced, our great 
desire is to see the men returning to work 
in the essential services. In this respect 
it is gratifying to note that for the first 
three months of the year, compared with 
the previous year, the number of em- 
ployees at work has increased by 6,463. 

“Apart from revenues and expenses the 
major item in our problem is the annual 
interest on the funded debt in the hands 
of the public. In 1923 the amount was 

35% millions; in 1928, 42 millions; in 1932 
the peak was reached at $56,965,000. This 
might be classed as an uncontrollable item. 
There is not very much the trustees can 
do about it. It was here when we entered 
office. 

“Under the policy which has been in 


of 
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effect since 1932 there has been a gradual 
reduction in the total interest charges pay- 
able to the public, and opportunities will 
arise of refunding existing issues at a lower 
rate of interest. 

“As to the progress made in co-opera- 
tion between the two railways, there are a 
number of proposals involving the elimina- 
tion of apparently unnecessary ral mileage 
by the abandonment of one company’s line 
and the joint use of the other’s, where the 
lines of both companies are generally par- 
allel and perform. simi.ar functions. 
Studies are in var.ous stages upon thirty- 
six projects involving proposals for the 
abandonment of approximately 2,100 miles. 

“Apart from the question of co-operative 
action between the two railways in the 
abandonment of competitive lines, a com- 
mittee of the Canadian National has ac- 
tively in hand the study of proposals for 
the abandonment of approximately 1,150 
miles of light traffic non-competitive lines 
in various sections of the country. Before 
any line can be abandoned, however, per- 
mission must be obtained from the Board 
of Railway Commissioners. 

“Co-operative measures which have been 
put into effect up to date are yielding 
$1,250,000 yearly joint economy. They com- 
prise passenger train pooling Montreal- 
Quebec, Montreal-Toronto and Toronto- 
Ottawa, joint car cleaning staffs at Quebec 
and St. John, a joint station at Gladstone, 
Manitoba, provision for joint switching at 
Portage la Prairie, an arrangement to haul 
each for the other, grain cars between 
Calgary, Edmonton and Kamloops to save 
d-stance, an arrangement to handle Cana- 
dian National traffic in Canadian Pacific 
trains between Fredericton and Vanceboro 
and an interchange of freight traffic at 
Sherbrooke instead of Lennoxville. 

“Many other co-operative projects are 
being studied, including extension of the 
pooling of competitive tra’n services, joint 
terminal operations, joint stations, joint up- 
town and off-line passenger agencies and 
the unification of telegraph and express 
facilities. 

“On the one hand the Canadian National 
is deemed to be a business enterprise sub- 
ject to comparison with its competitor, ex- 
pected to produce a return on the capital 

invested and condemned in certain quarters 
because it does not fully do so. On the 
other hand, it is expected to function as 
an agency of government opening up for 
development in a pioneer way sections of 
the country without expectation of a di- 
rect return on the capital. It is also ex- 
pected to shoulder the debts and interest 
charges oi its predecessor corporations, all 
of which were hopelessly bankrupt. I 
do not see how you can have it both ways. 

“My personal view is that the capital 
structure is top heavy. It contains interest 
bearing debts incurred to acquire assets 
now obsolete or which have ceased to exist; 
also debts incurred to pay past defic’ts in 
operation, also capital stocks definitely de- 
termined by competent tribunals to be 
worthless. 

“Reference has been made to public ad- 
dresses delivered by the president of the 
Canadian Pacific. It had not been my 
intention to refer to these speeches or to 
the efforts which are presently being car- 
ried on to promote the idea of amalgama- 
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tion or, failing that, unified managem 


of the two great railway systems, but sj 


the matter has been raised in the <¢ 
mittee I feel it my duty to make a b: 
statement. 

“In v-ew of articles a statement 
the press and elsewhere, a feeling of 
rest was developing in the organizat 
and in a recent number of the Cana 
National Railways Magazine, and in 


dresses to meetings in Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Moncton, confined to ra 
way employees, the matters of amalgan 
tion and unified control were touched 
The results, it is believed, have bee 
strenthening of the moral of the employ: 
“There is a vast difference between the 
of the 1 


powers trustees and those of 
directors of the Canadian Pacific, 
nowhere is this greater than in matt 


pertaining to the formation of public opin 
ion. It is open to the latter body to exer- 
cise as broadly as they wish, and at what 
ever expense they care to incur, their rights 
as private citizens, and, as the controller; 
of private property, to place their views 
and aims before Parliament and the cow 
try. The trustees must carry on within a 
definitely circumscribed and quite 
properly so. 

“We desire to get on 
of co-operation with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and our efforts will 
giving the Canadian people 
portation service at as low 
possible, without any 
great competitor.” 


aTea, 
the closest terms 
be devoted t 


good a trans- 
a cost as 


as 


hurt 


lesire to 


New Grade Crossing Approved in 
Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania follows North Dakota 
approving the abol:tion of a subway and 
the establishment of a grade crossing 
stead. It is at Clairton, Allegheny County 
State street, the alinement of which is ver) 
irregular, crosses beneath the track of th 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia at a pont 
where the surface of the street is below 
the flood level of the Monongahela river; 
and, on the application to the city, author 
ity is given for the city, in the reconstru 
tion and straightening of the street to es 
tablish a grade crossing in place of t! 
underpass. The street is to be raised about 
17 feet, so that it will be about at 
level of the railroad track and several feet 
above high flood level. The street cannot 
be carried above the railroad because of 
the proximity of structures which would 
necessitate steep approaches and excessive 

_ cost. The view will be good in all direc- 
tions, and at present there are usually only 
four trains a day to pass over the crossing 
The order of the commission calls for the 
installation of flashing-light automatic s'g- 
nals, and the city of Clairton has agreed 
to fill in the underpass. 


+} 
tne 





Freight Rate Investigations 
Proposed 


Senator George, of Georgia, who recently 
introduced in the Senate a resolution pro- 
posing a Congressional investigation of the 
railroad freight rate structure, on June 12 
introduced a new resolution proposing, 1- 
stead, an investigation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the relations © 
tates in different parts of the Unit‘ States 
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MODERN MOTIVE POWER ALONE MEETS 
MODERN DISTRIBUTION NEEDS 


Fast service to shippers, involving freights at passenger train speeds, 
has required the cream of the country’s motive power. 

With light traffic there were enough Super-Power locomotives 
to speed up and maintain schedules, on some roads. 

As traffic increases, the improved service can continue only if 
modern motive power is available. 

Super-Power locomotives alone can do this work without sacri- 


fice of efficiency and economy. 
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The previous resolution had aroused some 
criticism as being designed to influence the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a pending case involving the 
question of the relative rates on cotton 
textiles from points in the South and points 
in the East to competitive markets. The 
commission would be asked to report to 
Congress showing, first, the relative book 
value and I.C.C. valuation of the property 
of Class I railroads, separated by the three 
principal rate territories, and, second, the 
cost of hauling freight in each territory. 
He also introduced a resolution directing 
the Federal Trade Commission to make an 
investigation of the activities of railroad 
freight associations and the activities of 
railroads in jointly prescribing rates 
through such associations, and to report 
as to whether such action is in violation 
of the anti-trust acts. 


New Haven Streamlined Train 


In the Railway Age of June 3 announce- 
ment was made that the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford had placed an order 
for a high-speed streamlined train to be 
built by the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corpora- 
tion. Accompanying this announcement 
was a brief general description of the 
train. From further information since 
available it is learned that this three-car 
articulated “Rail-Zeppelin” will have a 
length of 207 ft., a seating capacity for 
164 passengers, and a light weight of ap- 
proximately 240,000 Ib. It is anticipated 
that actual building construction will be 
started late in July and delivery made in 
about eight months. 

The power plant will consist of two 400- 
hp. Westinghouse Diesel direct 
connected to electric generators with motors 
driving the front and rear trucks. It is 
estimated that the train can be started and 
accelerated to a speed of 60 m.p.h. in less 
than 3 min. and that a constant speed of 
90 m.p.h. can be easily maintained. 

This train will be fully streamlined with 
smooth outside surfaces and the trucks and 
undersurfaces thoroughly shrouded. The 
body will be supported on the trucks by 
means of hydraulically controlled spring 
shock absorbers which, it is anticipated, 
will add appreciably to the riding qualities 
and to the ease with which the train will 
take curves. 

This train will be noticeable 
extensive use of rubber materials, 


engines 


for the 
among 
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which are rubber flooring, seats of metal 
framework wi:h rubber-filled upholstering, 
rubber mountings for engines, rubber 
shock absorbers in place of conventional 
springs, and rubber insulation as a con- 
tribution to sound-proofing. The articu- 
lated sections will be connected by dust- 
proof, flexible rubber diaphragms in place 
of the ordinary curtain type connections 
used between passenger cars. 


Federal Barge Line’s Operation Stopped 
by Low Water 


The Federal Barge Line, on June 4, dis- 
continued the acceptance of freight for 
delivery at river points between St. Louis, 
Mo., and Minneapolis, Minn., because of 
the low stage of the river above Rock 
Island, Ill. 


Grape Shipments Placed at 40,000 Cars 


Preliminary estimates of juice grapes 
that will be moved from California during 
the 1934 season place the amount at 40,- 
000 carloads. If this est mate proves cor- 
rect, it will indicate that the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment did not prove a 
death blow to the shipment of juice grapes, 
as was expected last year and early in 1934. 


Governor Ely Signs Massachusetts 
Motor Carrier Law 


Governor Joseph B. Ely, of Massa- 
chusetts, on June 7 signed the new motor 
carrier regulatory law recently enacted in 
that state. Provisions of the law are 
along the lines of those of the bill which 
was summarized in the news article en- 
titled “Mass. Truck Operators Assent to 
Regulation,’ which appeared on page 586 
of the Ralway Age of April 21. 


Seeks Appointment of Receiver for 
Brotherhood’s Pension Association 


The appointment of a receiver to manage 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Brotherhood’s Pension Association 
was sought at Cleveland, Oh’o, on June 5, 
in a suit filed in the federal district court 
by George Berry who a'so asked the re- 
moval of three major brotherhood officers 
and an accounting of their financial opera- 
tions in connection with the association. 
He charged that the association was 
flourishing up to June 30, 1931, when it had 
liquid assets totaling $3,500,000; that sub- 
sequently, it lent more than $3,000,000 to 





Preliminary 


Sketch of the “Rail Zeppelin,” to Be Built for the New Haven 





the brotherhood and 







various subsidiaries 
that all loans were made either with 
security or wholly inadequate security an 
that the three major officers were wanton 
and carelessly negligent in their duties. 






N. P. Veterans Meet 


The Veterans Association of the Nort 
ern Pacific held its tenth 
tion at Duluth, Minn., on 14-16. 
business meeting was conducted on t 
first day, followed by the annual banqu 
at which Frederic D. McCarthy, assistant 
general counsel of the railway, was t 
principal speaker. The next two days we 
devoted to entertainment 
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April Air-Express Shipments Set New 
High Record 


April shipments handled by the Ai: 
Express Division of the Railway Expr: 
Agency were at an all-time peak, repr 
sent-ng an increase of 188 per cent over 
shipments handled in April, 1933. The 
number of shipments handled in Ap 


a : 
totaled more than half the number handled 


during the entire year 1932, with , 
heavier gains be'ng reported from met: 

politan airports such as Chicago; Toled 

Ohio; Tulsa, Okla.; Kansas City, M 

Seattle, Wash.; New York; Dallas, Texas 

Los Angeles, Cal., and Cleveland, Oh 


Railway Employment Increasing 


The number of employees in the service 
of Class I railroads, excluding switching 
and terminal companies, at the 
the month of May was 1,043,064, acc 


middle 


ing to the Interstate Commerce Com: 
sion’s preliminary statement. This was 
increase of 11.15 per cent as comy 


with the number in May, 1933, and of 3.1 per 
cent as compared with April, 1934. Em- 
ployment in the maintenance of equipn 
and stores group was 17.42 per cent great 
than in May of last year. Employment 
May was 58.4 per cent of the average 
the period 1923-1925. 


Waterway Act Applied to Columbia 
and Snake Rivers 


The House on June 11 passed the bill 
which had previously | 


been passed by the 
Senate amending the 


Inland Waterways 


Corporation act to include the Columbia 
and Snake rivers within its provisions s0 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 


may grant certificates of public convenience 
and necessity for operation of transporta- 
tion on those rivers and require the estab- 
lishment of joint routes and rates with the 
railroads. Opponents the bill 
that the purpose was to pave the way for 
federal appropriations for the improvement 
of the rivers for navigation purposes 


North Western and Soo Pool Ore 
Traffic 


The Chicago & North Western and 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
on June 1, entered into an arrangement 
for the pool ng of ore shipments from the 
Gogebic range of upper Michigan and 
northern Wisconsin which is expected to 
effect material economies for both lines 
through the elimination of duplicate facili- 
ties. The ore will be divided between the 
two companies on an agreed percentage, 


are ued 





the 
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The previous resolution had aroused some 
criticism as being designed to influence the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a pending case involving the 
question of the relative rates on cotton 
textiles from points in the South and points 
in the East to competitive markets. The 
commission would be asked to report to 
Congress showing, first, the relative book 
value and I.C.C. valuation of the property 
of Class I railroads, separated by the three 
principal rate territories, and, second, the 
cost of hauling freight in each territory. 
He also introduced a resolution directing 
the Federal Trade Commission to make an 
investigation of the activities of railroad 
freight associations and the activities of 
railroads in jointly prescribing rates 
through such associations, and to report 
as to whether such action is in violation 
ot the anti-trust acts. 


New Haven Streamlined Train 


In the Railway Age of June 3 announce- 
ment was made that the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford had placed an order 
for a high-speed streamlined train to be 
built by the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corpora- 
tion. Accompanying this announcement 
was a brief general description of the 
train. From further information since 
available it is learned that this three-car 
articulated “Rail-Zeppelin” will have a 
length of 207 ft., a seating capacity for 
164 passengers, and a light weight of ap- 
proximately 240,000 Ib. It is anticipated 
that actual building construction will be 
started late in July and delivery made in 
about eight months. 

The power plant will consist of two 400- 
hp. Westinghouse Diesel engines direct 
connected to electric generators with motors 
driving the front and rear trucks. It is 
estimated that the train can be started and 
accelerated to a speed of 60 m.p.h. in less 
than 3 min. and that a constant speed of 
90 m.p.h. can be easily maintained. 

This train will be fully streamlined with 
smooth outside surfaces and the trucks and 
undersurfaces thoroughly shrouded. The 
body will be supported on the trucks by 
means of hydraulically controlled spring 
shock absorbers which, it is anticipated, 
will add appreciably to the riding qualities 
and to the ease with which the train will 
take curves. 

This train will be noticeable for the 
extensive use of rubber materials, among 
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which are rubber flooring, seats of metal 
framework wi:h rubber-filled upholstering, 
rubber mountings for engines, rubber 
shock absorbers in place of conventional 
springs, and rubber insulation as a con- 
tribution to sound-proofing. The articu- 
lated sections will be connected by dust- 
proof, flexible rubber diaphragms in place 
of the ordinary curtain type connections 
used between passenger cars. 


Federal Barge Line’s Operation Stopped 
by Low Water 


The Federal Barge Line, on June 4, dis- 
continued the acceptance of freight for 
delivery at river points between St. Louis, 
Mo., and Minneapolis, Minn., because of 
the low stage of the river above Rock 
Island, Ill. 


Grape Shipments Placed at 40,000 Cars 


Preliminary estimates of juice grapes 
that will be moved from California during 
the 1934 season place the amount at 40,- 
000 carloads. If this est mate proves cor- 
rect, it will indicate that the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment did not prove a 
death blow to the shipment of juice grapes, 
as was expected last year and early in 1934. 


Governor Ely Signs Massachusetts 
Motor Carrier Law 


Governor Joseph B. Ely, of Massa- 
chusetts, on June 7 signed the new motor 
carrier regulatory law recently enacted in 
that state. Provisions of the law are 
along the lines of those of the bill which 
was summarized in the news article en- 
titled “Mass. Truck Operators Assent to 
Regulation,’ which appeared on page 586 
of the Ra‘lway Age of April 21. 


Seeks Appointment of Receiver for 
Brotherhood’s Pension Association 


The appointment of a receiver to manage 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Brotherhood’s Pension Association 
was sought at Cleveland, Oh‘o, on June 5, 
in a suit filed in the federal district court 
by George Berry who a!so asked the re- 
moval of three major brotherhood officers 
and an accounting of their financial opera- 
tions in connection with the association. 
He charged that the association was 
flourishing up to June 30, 1931, when it had 
liquid assets totaling $3,500,000; that sub- 
sequently, it lent more than $3,000,000 to 
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the brotherhood and various subsidiaries; 
that all loans were made either with no 
security or wholly inadequate security and 
that the three major officers were wantonly 
and carelessly negligent in their duties. 


N. P. Veterans Meet 


The Veterans Association of the North- 
ern Pacific held its tenth annual conven- 
tion at Duluth, Minn., on June 14-16. A 
business meeting was conducted on the 
first day, followed by the annual banquet, 
at which Frederic D. McCarthy, assistant 
general counsel of the railway, was the 
principal speaker. The next two days were 
devoted to entertainment features. 


April Air-Express Shipments Set New 
High Record 


April shipments handled by the Air- 
Express Division of the Railway Express 
Agency were at an all-time peak, repre- 
sent.ng an increase of 188 per cent over 
shipments handled in April, 1933. The 
number of shipments handled in April 
totaled more than half the number handled 
during the entire year 1932, with the 
heavier gains be’ng reported from metro- 
politan airports such as Chicago; Toledo, 
Ohio; Tulsa, Okla.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Seattle, Wash.; New York; Dallas, Texas; 
Los Angeles, Cal., and Cleveland, Ohio. 


Railway Employment Increasing 


The number of employees in the service 
of Class I railroads, excluding switching 
and terminal companies, at the middle of 
the month of May was 1,043,064, accord- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s preliminary statement. This was an 
increase of 11.15 per cent as compared 
with the number in May, 1933, and of 3.1 per 
cent as compared with April, 1934. En- 
ployment in the maintenance of equipment 
and stores group was 17.42 per cent greater 
than in May of last year. Employment in 
May was 58.4 per cent of the average for 
the period 1923-1925. 


Waterway Act Applied to Columbia 
and Snake Rivers 


The House on June 11 passed the bill 
which had previously been passed by the 
Senate amending the Inland Waterways 
Corporation act to include the Columbia 
and Snake rivers within its provisions s0 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may grant certificates of public convenience 
and necessity for operation of transporta- 
tion on those rivers and require the estab- 
lishment of joint routes and rates with the 
railroads. Opponents of the bill argued 
that the purpose was to pave the way for 
federal appropriations for the improvement 
of the rivers for navigation purposes. 


North Western and Soo Pool Ore 
Traffic 


The Chicago & North Western and the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
on June 1, entered into an arrangement 
for the pool'ng of ore shipments from the 
Gogebic range of upper Michigan and 
northern Wisconsin which is expected to 
effect material economies for both lines 
through the elimination of duplicate facili- 
ties. The ore will be divided between the 
two companies on an agreed percentagé, 
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The 5047, newest B. & O. Engine, designed by the Motive Power Department and built at Mt. Clare 
Shops, has undergone extensive tests on line. She is the first single-expansion, high-pressure locomoe 
tive constructed by this road, and will be used in heavy, fast passenger service. 


PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVE 


RAILWAY AGE 


THE 
MOST POWERFUL 


OF ITS TYPE 





| 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, Ic. 





Franklin parts insure interchangeability, long 

life and dependability of service. Genuine 

Franklin parts are a guarantee of maximum 
trouble free service. 





NEW YORK 


ae 


To provide for the Capitol Limited and other through 
passenger trains, an economical high power locomo- 
tive that will more easily maintain schedules, the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad converted Pacific Type 
Locomotive No. 5047 to a 4-6-4 Type. 

Among the modernizing factors installed were the 
Emerson high pressure boiler of increased capacity, a 
four wheel trailer truck and The Locomotive Booster. 

Cylinder size was reduced from 27 in. diameter to 
21}2in. diameter. The higher pressure, more efficient 
boiler increased tractive effort by 2,000 Ibs. 

This increase in sustained capacity of the main 
locomotive together with the added |capacity of The 
Booster for starting and for acceleration enables this 
locomotive to handle heavy passenger trains easily 
and avoid delays. 


CHICAGO MONTREA: 


40 
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based on the performance of the past year. 
The arrangement provides for the joint 
use of facilities and joint maintenance and 
operation on the range and at Ashland, 
Wis. 


Fulton, Ky. Citizens to Stage Railroad 
Celebration 


A combined Fourth of July celebration 
and railway exposition has been planned 
for July 4 by the citizens of Fulton, Ky., 
to mark the e‘ghtieth anniversary of rail- 
way transportation in western Kentucky. 
It was on July 4, 1854, that the first steam 
locomotive ever brought to that part of 
the state made its maiden trip from Pa- 
ducah to Florence over the first completed 
portion of what is now the Illinois Central 
Ine through Mayfield and Fulton. The 
Illinois Central will furnish a replica of 
its pioneer train and an exhibit of modern 
motive power. Tentative plans include a 
pageant, parade, displays, contests, prizes, 
fireworks and athletics. 


N. & W. Inaugurates Air-Conditioned 
Passenger Equipment 


The operation of air-conditioned passen- 
ger equipment on the Norfolk & Western 
was inaugurated recently when that road 
placed two air-conditioned dining cars in 
service between Norfolk, Va., and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and Roanoke, Va., and Hagers- 
town, Md. The two diners, one of which 
is a combination dining-lounge car, are the 
first of 46 air-conditioned cars including 
the 21 Pullman cars which will be placed 
in service on Norfolk & Western trains 
during the summer. The 25 N. & W. cars 
of the air-conditioned fleet will include 
seven diners, ten all-steel deluxe coaches 


and eight combination passenger-baggage 
cars. 


99.4 Per Cent on Time 


The 50,808 scheduled passenger trains 
operated during May within the New York 
zone of the Pennsylvania set up a 99.4 
per cent on-time record, according to a 
statement issued on June 8, by George Le 
Boutillier, vice-president. In addition to 
the scheduled trains, 6,338 extra trains 
were operated in the New York zone so 
that a total of 57,146 passenger trains or 
nearly 2,000 per day were dispatched from 
the various terminals during May. Dur- 
ing 1933 the New York zone reported an 
average on-time performance of 99.2 per 
cent for scheduled passenger trains. With 
the exception of February, the on-time per- 
formance for every month this year has 
exceeded 99 per cent. 


New Nickel Plate Trains 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
in conjunction with the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, will establish on June 
17 two new trains—one in each direction— 
between New York and Chicago for the 
accommodation of visitors to the World’s 
Fair. The westbound train will leave New 
York at 8:30 p. m., Eastern Standard time, 
and arrive in Chicago at 8:10 p. m., Cen- 
tral Standard time, the following day, the 
eastbound train will leave Chicago at 7:30 
p. m. and arrive in New York at 7:12 p. m. 
the following day. With the inaugura- 
tion of this new service the Nickel Plate 
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will have in operation three daily trains in 
each direction providing through service 
between New York and Chicago. All will 
carry completely air-conditioned Pullman 
cars, including single bedroom cars be- 
tween Cleveland, Ohio, and Ch’‘cago. 


Wabash Merges Accounting in 
Decatur Office 


D'vision accounting departments now at 
various points on the Wabash will be con- 
solidated into one general office in Decatur, 
Ill., on July 1. The change involves the 
division accounting offices at Decatur, 
Moberly, Mo., and Montpelier, Ohio, and 
the accounting offices of the Chicago and 
St. Louis terminals. The move is in keep- 
ing with the policy begun some time ago 
in eliminating numerous accounting offices 
all over the system. 

The mechanical and store departments 
accounting forces had been previously con- 
solidated into a general department at 
Decatur and these will all be merged 
with the new force on July 1. All Wabash 
accounting work for the entire system 
will be done in Decatur, except that in- 
volving the train and enginemen. A year 
or two ago this work was consolidated in 
one general office at St. Louis. 


N. & W. Vacation Fares 


The Norfolk & Western is offering, for 
the summer vacation season, an extensive 
schedule of reduced round-trip fares to 
destinations throughout the greater part of 
the United States and Canada. Two classes 
of week-end fares are being offered—one, 
under which tickets are sold between all 
N. & W. stations and to destinations in the 
southeast for all trains on Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday with a final return limit 
of midnight Tuesday following the date of 
sale; the other, under which tickets are 
sold for all trains on Friday afternoon, 
Saturday and for forenoon trains on Sun- 
day to destinations north of the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers with the return limit of 
midnight Monday. Stopovers are per- 
mitted on these week-end tickets which 
will be on sale until September 30. Also 
thirty-day limit reduced vacation fares 
are being offered as well as special excur- 
sion rates to the Chicago World’s Fair and 
to New Jersey and Virginia seashore re- 
sorts. 


Overtime $330 Per Month for 
Unprofitable Passengers 


The New York Central has been ordered 
by the New York Public Service Com- 
mission to continue operation of passenger 
trains between Batavia and North Tona- 
wanda until the close of the public schools 
in North Tonawanda, in June. It is held 
that the service will not be required after 
the close of the public school year. The 
company had given notice that it intended 
to discontinue passenger service after 
April 2. The two trains are the only ones 
on this branch and are local freight trains 
with a combination baggage and passenger 
car. It has been necessary to operate 


them on a fixed schedule to accommodate 
school pupils going to school in North Tona- 
wanda, and in order to conform to this 
schedule the time of the crew runs into 
amounting to about 


$330 a 


overtime, 
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month; and the freight business could be 
handled without payment of overtime. It 
is intended to operate the trains as freight 
trains and do away with the passenger 
service. 

In the past the trains were patronized 
by more students, but the number has de- 
creased since inauguration of bus service 
to Williamsville. The present order is 
issued to permit pupils to complete their 
high school courses this year. 


Correction 


The following corrections are made in 
the article “Survey Throws Spot Light on 
Second-Hand Material” in the May 19, 
1934, issue of the Railway Age. In the 
report for the Southern Pacific—Pacific 
system, on page 737, the probable effect 
on stores expense of using values of new 
material is given as less than 0.5 per cent 
of the value of material issued. This 
estimate considers only materials reclaimed 
or recovered at reclamation plants. In- 
cluding second-hand wheels, axles, air- 
brake material, tires, track tools, frogs and 
items repaired on stores orders in va- 
rious shops would change the difference in 
the stores expense rate to 2 per cent of 
the total value of material issued. 

On the Chicago & North Western, sec- 
ond-hand and repaired material, if good 
“live” material, is taken into stock and 
also reissued at new value, instead of at 
60 per cent of market value as reported on 
page 736, the cost of repairing being 
charged and the difference between the 
cost to repair and the market value being 
credited to the account using the material. 
Exceptions to this rule prevail with respect 
to serviceable rail, switch points, frogs and 
fastenings, which are reissued at 80 per 
cent of their value new, and second-hand 
cast freight-car wheels and axles, which 
are handled at usable value. 


New York Central to Dedicate West 
Side Project in New York 


Dedicatory ceremonies at the new St. 
John’s Park Freight Terminal on June 
28, will mark the opening of this facility, 
the initial stage of the New York Central's 
West Side improvement program in New 
York City. City and state officials as well 
as approximately 1,700 business men have 
been invited to the dedication. 

The New York Central has invited these 
guests to ride on the first, and probably 
the last, passenger train that will be 
operated down the West Side over the 
new line. The train, in two sections, will 
leave Grand Central at 10:15 a. m. and 
will go to Spuyten Duyvil and _ thence 
down the West Side over that portion of 
the improvement that has been completed. 

From Spuyten Duyvil south to Seventy- 
second street the new line is ready with 
the exception of two grade crossings t0 
be constructed at West Seventy-ninth 
and West Ninty-sixth streets. Recon 
struction of the yards at Thirtieth street 
and at Sixtieth street is soon to be started, 
together with the construction of a sub- 
way through which the trains will be 
operated between the two yards. From 
Thirtieth ‘street south the work is com- 
plete and the special trains on the day of 
the celebration will be operated over the 
new viaduct that runs from Thirtieth street 
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There’s More to 
SECURITY ARCHES 
Than Just Brick 


--. $1.00 FOR ARCH BRICK PAYS FOR ITSELF TEN TIMES 


The last course of Security Arch brick works 
just as effectively as the other courses. It can 
be left off only at the expense of an increase in 
fuel consumption. 

The economy of the Security Arch was thor- 
oughly established years ago. More recent tests 


show that every dollar you “save” by cutting 


down on the length of ithe Arch costs you ten 
dollars in the form of increased fuel; net loss 
nine dollars. 

For economy of operation be sure that your 
locomotives leave the roundhouse with a full 


Security arch with every brick in place. 
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south to the terminus of the line at St. 
John’s Park Freight Terminal, Spring 
street, one block north of the Holland 
tunnel. 

Regular operation over the new viaduct 
below Thirtieth street and into St. John’s 
Park Freight Terminal will be started 
Monday, July 2. This will result in tak- 
ing practically all trains off Tenth avenue 
and West street. Until the new construc- 
tion between the Thirtieth and Sixtieth 
street yards is completed the railroad will 
operate trains on Eleventh avenue. The 
viaduct below Thirtieth street, however, 
will result immediately in the elimination 
of 40 grade crossings and will do much 
to speed vehicular traffic. Operation on 
the viaduct will be by Diesel electric loco- 
motives. 


Large Additional Expenditures for 
Highways Proposed 


The House and the Senate on June 9 
adopted the conference report on a bill 
authorizing large future appropriations for 
highway construction by the federal gov- 
ernment, subject to specific future appro- 
priations, covering a three-year period. The 
House bill had provided for an authoriza- 
tion of $400,000,000 but this was reduced 
in the Senate and by the conferees to $200,- 
000,000, on the ground that there remains 
carried over into the next fiscal year from 
a previous appropriation of $400,000,000, 
the sum of $230,000,000 to be actually 
paid out of the Treasury during the next 
year. To that amount it is proposed to 
add $100,000,000 to carry out a recom- 
mendation made by the President in his 
budget message, so that for the first year 
there will be a grant, unmatched by the 
states, amounting to $330,000,000. For the 
second year a grant of $100,000,000 is pro- 
posed, in addition to $125,000,000 for 1936 
and a similar amount for 1937, to be 
matched by the states. The bill also author- 
ized $24,000,000 for roads in national 
forests, national parks, and Indian reser- 
vations, for each of the years 1936 and 
1937. A provision was added to the bill 
that after June 30, 1935, federal aid for 
highway construction will be extended only 
to those states that use at least the amounts 
now provided by law for such purposes in 
each state from motor-vehicle and gasoline 
taxes. 


New York Railroad Club Outing 
June 2 


“A complete day’s fun—rain or shine” 
is promised to members and guests of the 
New York Railroad Club who attend its 
annual outing at the Westchester Country 
Club, 'Rye, N. Y., on June 28. There will 
be the usual golf, with its contests for the 
Brady Cup and the Herbert H. Vreeland 
trophy, putting contests for golfers and 
non-golfers, skee ball, ping pong and swim- 
ming. Then there is the dinner “with no 
speeches,” and, “if by any chance it should 
rain,” complete indoor entertainment will 
be provided. 

J. S. Doyle, general chairman in charge 
of the outing, will be assisted by Carl H. 
Beck, vice-chairman in charge of golf, 
George B. Allison, vice-chairman in charge 
of games and A. E. McGuire, secretary for 
the outing. Members of the general com- 
mittee are: D. W. Pye, chairman; A. N. 
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Dugan, assistant chairman; T. P. O’Brian; 
Scott Donahue; W. M. Wampler; J. S. 
Doyle, Jr.; R. P. Cooley; R. F. O’Leary; 
E. B. Smith; Maurice N. Trainer; F. H. 
Hardin; R. P. Townsend; H. A. Pratt; and 
F. J. White. Other committees, with their 
chairmen, are as follows: Reception, H. H. 
Vreeland; attendance, C. C. Warne; golf, 
J. F. Craig; transportation, C. G. Melvin; 
dinner, George H. Ord; entertainment, 
Samuel F. Pryor, Jr.; games, J. E. 
Leonard. 

Among the guests at the outing will be 
Alfred E. Smith, former Governor of New 
York, who is listed as chairman of the 
“Goodfellowship Committee.” 


Pennsylvania and Reading Merge 
South Jersey Bus Operations 


All Philadelphia-Atlantic City and 
South Jersey motor coach services oper- 
ated by the Reading Transportation Com- 
pany and the Pennsylvania-Greyhound 
Transit Company have been taken over 
by the Pennsylvania-Reading Motor Lines, 
Inc., an affiliate of the Pennsylvania-Read- 
ing Seashore Lines, which latter was or- 
ganized some time ago to co-ordinate the 
South Jersey rail services formerly oper- 
ated separately by the Pennsylvania and 
the Reading. Permission for the transfer 
of the motor coach routes and equipment 
to the Pennsylvania-Reading Motor Lines, 
Inc., was granted in recent orders issued 
by the Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners of New Jersey. 

Two orders relate to Reading Transpor- 
tation Company routes and equipment and 
permit the transfer to Pennsylvania-Read- 
ing Motor Lines Inc., of R. T. C. muni- 
cipal consents for the operation of ten 
buses between Philadelphia, Camden and 
Atlantic City, two buses between Philadel- 
phia, Camden, Atlantic City and Ocean 
City, 12 from Atlantic City to Wildwood, 
12 from Wildwood to Cape May and two 
from Wildwood to Avalon. Pennsylva- 
nia-Reading Motor Lines, Inc., has ac- 
quired from the Reading Transportation 
Company sixteen buses which the latter 
used on the routes involved. 

Two other orders relating to the Penn- 
sylvania-Greyhound Transit Company per- 
mit the Pennsylvania-Reading Motor 
Lines, Inc., to acquire the former’s Phila- 
delphia-Camden-Atlantic City operations 
and also its route from Stone Harbor to 
Sea Isle Junction. Pennsylvania-Grey- 
hound has sold ten buses formerly used 
on these routes to Pennsylvania-Reading 
Lines, Inc. 


Pacific Northwest Board Meeting 


The twenty-eighth regular meeting of 


the Pacific Northwest Advisory Board 
will be held at Spokane, Wash., on June 
22, with a meeting of the Agricultural 
Council scheduled for June 21. At a 
luncheon arranged by the Hoo Hoo Club 
of Spokane, Nathan Eckstein, president of 
Schwabacher Brothers & Co., Inc., Seattle, 
Wash., will speak on the Future of Our 
Railroads. The program of the board 
meeting includes discussion of the stand- 
ardization of fresh vegetable containers, 
dunnage allowance in closed cars, store- 
door pick-up and delivery service, loss and 
damage prevention and co-operation with 
the co-ordinator. During the discussion 
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of standard:zation of fresh vegetable con- 
tainers, J. D. Paul, chairman of the Trans- 
portation committee of the Pacific Coast 
Marketing Association, Seattle, will give 
the view of the shippers; G. Carlberg, Jr., 
president of the Inland Empire Wooden 
Box Association, Spokane, will speak for 
the container manufacturers; and Edward 
Dahill, chief engineer of the Freight Con- 
ta‘ner Bureau of the American Railway 
Association, New York, will outline the 
work being done by transportation agencies. 
Dunnage allowance in closed cars will be 
discussed by H. N. Proebstel, traffic 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Seattle; storedoor pick-up and 
delivery service will be discussed by C. W. 
Moore, manager of W. P. Fuller & Co., 
Spokane; and loss and damage: prevention 
will be discussed by Gordon Tongue, 
treasurer and sales manager of the Superior 
Portland Cement Company, Seattle; while 
E. F. Flynn, assistant general counsel of the 
Great Northern will speak on co-operating 
with the co-ordinator. At the meeting of 
the Agricultural Council, the chief subject 
will be marketing in the Pacific North- 
west, specific attention to be given to its 
importance to the Pacific Northwest, pres- 
ent day problems, grading and standardiza- 
tion and finance. N. A. Meyer, superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at Seattle, 
will speak on transportation improvements. 


Tomato Shipments—Temperature and 
Condition 


The Freight Container Bureau of the 
American Railway Association has issued 
an 18-page pamphlet with remarkably com- 
plete temperature diagrams covering a test 
shipment of four carloads of tomatoes 
from Harlingen, Rio Grande Valley section 
of Texas, to New York City, and a second 
test of a shipment of four carloads of to- 
matoes from Jacksonville, in the East 
Texas producing section, to Detroit, Mich. 
The first test was made in May, 1933, and 
the second test in June, 1933. The tests 
supplement an investigation made in Oc- 
tober, 1932, of shipments of tomatoes from 
California to Kansas City, the results of 
which were given in an earlier report of 
which a brief abstract was given in the 
Railway Age, June 3, 1933. 

Experience over a number of years with 
shipments of tomatoes in lug boxes shows 
that there is a much larger amount of 
breakage in lengthwise-loaded cars than in 
crosswise-loaded cars. However, the opin- 
ion has been quite generally held that if to- 
matoes in lug boxes are loaded crosswis¢ 
the circulation of air around and into the 
boxes is hampered to such an extent as to 
have an adverse effect on the condition of 
the fruit. The tests in carload shipments 
of tomatoes were conducted to ascertain 
the differences in temperature and the con- 
dition of the fruit that might be effected 
by crosswise instead of lengthwise loaded 
shipments. Of the four cars shipped to 
New York two were loaded lengthwise 
and two crosswise, all four refrigerator 
cars were initially iced to capacity on the 
day of loading and cars billed to move 
under standard ventilation. In the test 
shipment to Detroit two cars were loaded 
lengthwise and two crosswise. None of 
the cars was iced and all were billed to 
move under standard ventilation. Each 
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car under test was equipped with twenty- 
four electric-resistance thermometers dis- 
tributed through the car and so arranged 
that simultaneous readings could be taken 
at frequent intervals. Complete test data 
were plotted and, in addition, a thorough 
investigation was made of the condition of 
the lading when unloaded. 

As a result of these tests certain definite 
conclusions have been reached, the prin- 
cipal ones being: 

1. There were no appreciable differences 
in temperature between the fruit in cars 
loaded crosswise and the fruit in cars 
loaded lengthwise. 

2. The slight differences in temperature 
that did exist between any of the cars 
under test were caused more by the differ- 
ences in temperature of the fruit at the 
time of loading than by the loading method 
used. 

3. The condition of the fruit at destina- 
tion as shown in the inspection bureau re- 
ports and repacking plant records was to 
all practical purposes the same whether 
loaded by the crosswise method or by the 
lengthwise method. 

4. Under normal transportation condi- 
tions either the crosswise or the lengthwise 
method of loading tomatoes in lug boxes 
is productive of the same results from the 
standpoint of ventilation and condition of 
the fruit. 


Construction 


neeniieaiiandninnse 








Cuicaco, Burttincton & Quincy.—The 
Illinois Division of Highways has awarded 
a contract to Edgar D. Otto, Inc., Down- 
ers Grove, Ill., for the construction of a 
highway subway to carry Route 65 under 
the tracks of the Burlington near Naper- 
ville. Funds for this project, which will 
cost approximately $53,000, are being 
furnished by the federal government. 


Cuicaco, MitwauKker, St Paut & 
Pacitric—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
construct a 14-mile extension of a branch 
line, beginning at its present terminus at 
Sunset, Mont. 


New York Centrat.—A contract has 
been given to the Bates & Rogers Con- 
struction Company, Inc., Staten Island, 
N. Y., for the elimination of the Railroad 
avenue crossing of this road in the Vil- 
lage of Palmyra, Wayne county, N. Y. 
This company was the lowest bidder for 
the work which involves the use of about 
1200 tons of steel. 


SPOKANE, Porttanp & SeatrLe.—The 
federal government has undertaken the 
work of relocating and raising the grade 
of about five miles of this company’s main 
line in the vicinity of the Bonneville dam 
in Oregon because at the old location and 
grade the line would be subject to overflow 
by the impounded waters of the dam. Bids 
for this work were recently received by 
government engineers, the low bidder being 
H. L. Crooks & Co., Inc., with a bid of 
$339,335. It is expected that work on this 


project will be commenced immediately. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 
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P.W.A. Loans to Railroads 


An additional allotment of $31,000 for 
a loan to the Gulf, Mobile & Northern was 
announced on June 11 by Public Works 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes, bringing 
the total to be loaned to this road up to 
$1,216,000. The additional allotment will 
be used by the railroad to pay its track 
forces for laying $185,000 worth of rails 
to be purchased with P.W.A. money. 

The Chicago, Aurora & Elgin has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for approval of the expenditure of 
$404,673 for which an application has been 
filed with the Public Works Administra- 
tion, for the purchase of railroads and va- 
rious track and equipment improvements. 











LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Bett Rattway or Cuicaco has 
purchased and just placed in switching 
service at the Clearing yards, Chicago, two 
100-ton, Diesel-electric locomotives. The 
first of these, built by the American Loco- 
motive Company, is driven by a single 
600-hp. Diesel engine, with electric equip- 
ment furnished by the General Electric 
Company. The second locomotive, built 
by the Ingersoll-Rand Company in con- 
junction with the General Electric Com- 
pany, is driven by two 300-hp. Diesel 
engines. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Streamlined Train for Boston & Maine 
and Maine Central 


The Boston & Maine and the Maine 
Central in collaboration with General 
Motors Corporation through its Winton 
Engine division, and the Budd Manufac- 
turing Company, will join in the construc- 
tion of a three-car streamlined train. 

The plan will bring to the lines of these 
two roads, a new type of streamlined, 
high-speed, Diesel-propelled, passenger 
train, capable of a speed of 115 m. p. h., 
which will travel 700 mi. daily in Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and Maine, 
carrying passengers on regular main line 
runs. The railroads and the builders will 
conduct exhaustive studies of its opera- 
tion and hope thereby to develop data 
which will be helpful in connection with 
future passenger-train design and con- 
struction. 

In announcing the project, E. S. French, 
president of the Boston & Maine and the 
Maine Central, stated that the new train, 
with a carrying capacity of 150 passengers, 
will consist of three streamlined, shotweld 
stainless steel cars, with a Winton two- 
cycle, 660 h. p. Diesel engine in the for- 
ward car. The train will have complete 
buffet service and baggage space. He 
also said that the train will operate be- 
tween Boston, Mass., Portland, Maine, and 
Bangor. It will reduce the time on the 
250-mi. run between Boston and Bangor 
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to 4 hr. 25 min—1 hr. 55 min. faster than 
at present. 

The proposed schedule calls for depart- 
ure from Portland for Boston about seven 
o'clock each morning, making the 114-mi. 
run in 105 min. A short time after its 
daily arrival in Boston, the train will leave 
for its 250-mi. run to Bangor. On this 
trip, it will become the “Flying Yankee,” 
and will operate non-stop over the 114 mi. 
between Boston and Portland and then 
operate on a fast schedule, similar to the 
present run of the “Flying Yankee” over 
Maine Central lines between Portland, 
Bangor and intermediate points. 

The new train will then return as the 
“Flying Yankee,” between Bangor, Port- 
land and Boston, again running non-stop 
between Portland and Boston, with arrival 
at the North Station in Boston in the early 
evening. Its final run of the day will be 
an early evening operation on a fast sched- 
ule between Boston and Portland. 

Financing the project is to be accom- 
plished by asking the P.W.A. for permis- 
sion to use for this purpose, instead of as 
originally intended, $220,000 of an allot- 
ment of $2,628,000 already made to the 
Boston & Maine. The train will cost about 
$275,000 and the remaining $55,000 of its 
cost will be supplied by the railroad com- 
pany. The train will consist of a driving 
unit with baggage and express compart- 
ment, a day coach, and a parlor coach with 
buffet dining service. An additional car is 
to be built for reserve use. Work on the 
building of the train will provide about 
80,000 man-hours of labor. Governor 
Louis J. Brann, of Maine, was active in 
urging the railroads to put the new train 
into operation to give better service for 
business travel between Boston and the 
Maine cities and to bring the resort regions 
of Maine nearer to the large eastern cen- 
ters of population. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Reaping Company has placed an 
order for 8,000 tons of steel rail with the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 


THE SoutHERN Paciric has ordered 265 
tons of structural steel for a bridge over 
the Truckee river in California from the 
American Bridge Company. 


New York CentTraLt.—A contract has 
been let to the McClintic-Marshall Cor- 
poration for about 1200 tons of steel to be 
used in grade crossing elimination work 
on this road at Palmyra, N. Y. The Bates 
& Rogers Construction Company, Inc, 
Staten Island, N. Y., has the general con- 
tract. 


SIGNALING 


THE PENNSYLVANIA-READING SEASHORE 
Lines has ordered from the Union Switch 
& Signal Company materials for an electro- 
pneumatic interlocking at the new Atlantic 
City, N. J., terminal, now being built. The 
entire plant will be operated by a 111-lever 
electro-pneumatic interlocking machine and 
includes 59 Style “A-5” E.P. switch and 
lock movements complete with cut-off 
valves for 53 single switches, 4 double slip 
switches, and 2 movable point frogs. The 
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of unprotected Crossings © 


Prevention of one serious accident will more than 
pay the cost of installation and maintenance of 
“Union” Style HC-8 Flashing Light Highway Grade 


Crossing Signals for a long period. 


Twenty-four hour protection; economy in first cost 
and upkeep; reliability in operation; good-will build- 
ing; postponement of grade separation, and other 
advantages are gained through their installation. 
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order includes also nine Style “T-10” hand 
operated switch mechanisms, 80 position 
light signals, 36 switch circuit controllers 
and 56 transformers. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
— The American Locomotive Company has 
ordered from the Union Switch & Signal 
Company automatic cab signaling equip- 
ments for 20 type 4-8-4 locomotives, now 
being built for this road. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THe Pittspurch & LAKE ERIE has 
ordered five more loco valve pilots from 
the Valve Pilot Corporation, New York, 
for installation on its freight locomotives. 


Supply Trade 





O. Kuhler, industrial designer special- 
izing in factors affecting passenger appeal 
of railway cars, has opened an office at 
136 Liberty street, New York. Henry A. 
Nau will be in charge of business and 
sales. 


John C. Hopkins has been appointed 
district sales manager of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, office of the General Refractories 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Hop- 
kins was formerly associated with the Cen- 
tral furnace division of the American 
Steel & Wire Company, Cleveland. 


Le Carbone Company, on July 1, will 
move its general offices and works from 
Hoboken, N. J., to its new plant and gen- 
eral office building at Boonton, N. J. Its 
new plant provides facilities for greatly 
increasing its manufacture of carbon 
brushes and signal batteries. 


Robert E. Brooke, president of the 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Company, Birdsboro, Pa. has _ been 
elected chairman of the board; John E. 
McCauley, vice-president and _ general 
manager, has been elected president and 
George Brooke has been elected a vice- 
president. 


F. Walter Blackeby has been ap- 
pointed district manager for the Dodge 
Steel Company, Philadelphia, Pa., cover- 
ing the Metropolitan district of New York 
and also New England; Walter J. 
Small is now sales engineer in charge of 
the development of railroad specialties, 
both with headquarters at 6501 Tacony 
street, Philadelphia. 


H. C. Bughman, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer of the Union Spring & Manu- 
facturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been elected president and treasurer, to 
succeed L. G. Woods who died in that 
city on May 13, following a heart attack. 
A. M. McClay has been elected chairman 
of the board, W. M. McCabe, assistant 
to the vice-president, has been elected vice- 
president, and F. E. Schaeffer has been 
elected secretary. 


R. L. Templin, chief engineer of tests 
of the Aluminum Company of America, 
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has been chosen as the winner of the 
Charles B. Dudley medal for 1934. This 
medal is awarded annually by the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials to the 
author of the paper presented at the pre- 
ceding annual meeting which is of out- 
standing merit and constitutes an original 
contribution to research in engineering 
materials. Mr. Templin’s paper, presented 
in 1933, was entitled “The Fatigue 
Properties of Light Metals and Alloys.” 
The medal will be formally awarded at 
the annual meeting in Atlantic City, N. 
J., on June 25-29. 


L. S. Hamaker, sales promotion mana- 
ger of the Republic Steel Corporation, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has been promoted to 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Berger Manufacturing Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio, a subsidiary, to succeed J. B. 
Montgomery, II, who resigned on June 
1. Mr. Hamaker entered the sales depart- 
ment of the Berger Manufacturing Com- 
pany in 1919, later transferring to the 
advertising department. In 1925, he be- 


L. S. Hamaker 


came advertising manager of the United 
Alloy Steel Corporation. With the for- 
mation of the Central Alloy Steel Cor- 
poration by the merging of the United 
Alloy Steel Corporation with the Central 
Steel Company in 1926, he was appointed 
advertising manager of the new company. 
When the Republic Steel Corporation was 
organized in 1930, he continued in that 
capacity. He was later appointed sales 
promotion manager and continued in 
charge of advertising. 


OBITUARY 


W. H. Williston, vice-president in 
charge of railroad sales of the Consoli- 
dated Ashcroft Hancock Company, Inc., 
New York, died suddenly on June 7 at the 
Hotel Holland, New York City. He was 
54 years old. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


CROMANSIL STEEL.—The Lukens Steel 
Company, Coatesville, Pa., has issued an 
8-page pamphlet which contains a detailed 
discussion of the properties of Cromansil 
steel and its various applications. Sug- 
gested methods of welding this steel by the 
oxy-acetylene and arc-welding processes 
are also given. 
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ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE.—Aban- 
donment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company and 
the Oil Fields & Santa Fe to abandon a 
line extending from Oilton, Okla., to a 
connection with the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas at Jennings, 7.4 miles. 


‘BALTIMORE & On10.—Proposed Financ- 
ing—This company is considering the 
possibility of reducing the interest rate 
from 6 per cent to 5 per cent on a new 
issue of $17,500,000 of notes which will be 
issued to meet a maturity of a similar 
amount on August 10, offering the present 
holders new notes at the new rate of interest 
in exchange for the 6 per cent notes which 
mature—with such of the new issue as is 
not disposed of in this manner being sold 
through regular marketing channels. 


Boston & Matne.—P. W. A. Loan— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
for the expenditure of $2,683,000, to be 
financed mainly by a loan from the Public 
Works Administration, for the purchase 
of new equipment, including a three-unit 
articulated Diesel oil-electric streamlined 
train. 


CENTRAL OF GEoRGIA.—Equipment Trust. 
—The receivers have applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
for an issue of $500,000 of 4 per cent 
equipment trust certificates, to be offered 
at competitive bidding, for the purchase of 
200 coal cars. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—P.W.A. 
Loan.—This company and the Escanaba, 
Iron Mountain & Western have applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $3,500,000 of first mort- 
gage 4 per cent bonds of the Escanaba 
company, to be delivered to the Public 
Works Administration in connection with 
a loan of that amount for the construc- 
tion of an ore dock at Escanaba, Mich. The 
bonds are to be guaranteed by the North 
Western, which asked authority to guaran- 
tee the bonds, to pledge $1,000,000 of its 
first and refunding 6 per cent bonds as 
collateral for their payment, and for au- 
thority to lease the docks. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & QurINcy.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon a line extending from Shab- 
bone, Ill., to Paw Paw, 6.9 miles. 


Curcaco, Burtincton & QvuINcy.— 
Dividend.—The directors of this company 
have declared a dividend of $2 per share 
on its common stock—this being the first 
payment since last December when $3 
was paid. 


Cuicaco, Burtincron & Quincy AND 
WasasH.— Abandonment and Trackage 
Rights—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the former company 
to abandon its line extending from a point 
near Hamilton, Iowa, to a point near 
Tracy, 83 miles, and to operate under 
trackage rights over the Wabash between 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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these points. The latter company has been 
authorized to abandon its line between Al- 
bia and Hamilton, 11.2 miles, and to operate 
over the Burlington between those points. 
A 2,900-ft. segment of the Burlington and 
a 3,450-ft. segment of the Wabash track- 
age, authorized to be abandoned, will be 
retained for joint use as passing tracks. 
Necessary connecting tracks, totaling 3,720 
ft., will be laid. It is estimated that each 
road will save $15,000 annually by the ar- 
rangement without diminution in service to 
the public. 


Cuicaco, Mitwaukee, St. Paut & 
Paciric.—Notes.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to pledge $6,000,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds as collateral for $3,000,000 of short 
term notes to various banks. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
and the Colorado & Southern to abandon 
a line owned by the latter company and 
operated by the former extending from 
Parlin, Colo. to Quartz, 18.5 miles. 
Authority to abandon the line was granted 
last year, but this order was vacated and a 
cehearing ordered upon the request of 
protestants. The new order reaffirms the 
decision handed down in the first one. 


Great NorTHERN.—A bandonment.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon two branch lines, from Curlew, 
Wash., to the international boundary, 14.28 
miles, and from Molson, Wash., to the 
boundary, 2.41 miles. 


Kentucky & INDIANA TERMINAL— 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
pledge and repledge all or part of $511,000 
of its 4% per cent first mortgage bonds as 
collateral security for short term notes at 
a ratio of not more than $125 of bonds 
(market price) to each $100 (face 
amount of notes. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—I/nterlocking Director. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
announced the withdrawal and dismissal of 
the application of Walter S. Franklin for 
authority to hold the position of director of 
the Lehigh Valley. 


MINNEAPOLIS, NorTHFIELD & SoutuH- 
ERN.—Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to extend from one to five years the ma- 
turity date of $250,000 of 5-year convert- 
ible 6 per cent notes which will fall due on 
September 1. 


Missourt-ILtrnors. — Valuation. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has is- 
sued a final valuation report as of 1927 
finding the final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the property owned and used for 
common-carrier purposes to be $5,600,000. 


New YorK Centrat.—New Director— 
W. P. Chrysler has been elected a director 
of this company, succeeding C. B. Seger, 
retired. Mr. Chrysler will resign his di- 
rectorates in several other railroads. Rob- 
ert F. Loree has been elected to the execu- 
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tive committee of the New York Central, 
succeeding Mr. Seger. Alexander B. Flinn 
has been elected a director of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, and Edwin Hodge, Jr., 
has been elected to the executive commit- 
tee, succeeding Mr. Seger. 


Missourt Paciric.—Abandonment.—The 
trustees have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon a branch line from Delight, Ark., 
to Pike City, 7.5 miles. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon a line extending from Woon- 
socket Junction, Mass., to Bellingham 
Junction, 4.9 miles. 


Norton & NorTHERN.—Abandonment.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its line from Wise, Va., to Bear 
Creek yard, 5.5 miles. 


OreGon, CALIFORNIA & EAsTERN.—Valu- 
ation.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued a report finding the final 
value for rate-making purposes of the 
property owned and used for common- 
carrier purposes as of December 31, 1928, 
to be $1,500,000. 


OrEGON-W ASHINGTON.—A bandonment.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its line from Enaville, Idaho, to 
Prichard, 20.64 miles. 


St. Lours-SAN Franctsco.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company and its 
trustees to abandon a branch extending 
from Bono Branch Junction, Ark., to 
Algoa, 35.6 miles. 


SouTHERN Paciric (of Mexico).—Aban- 
donment.—The Department of Communica- 
tions of Mexico has authorized this com- 
pany to abandon a branch line extending 
from Navojoa, Sonora, to Alamos, 62.3 
kilometers (39.7 miles). 


WasasH.—A bandonment.—The _ receiv- 
ers have applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don the line from Shumway, IIl., to Alta- 
mont, 9.48 miles. 


WASHINGTON & OLp Dominton.—Aban- 
donment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon its line from Thrifton, 
Va., to Great Falls, 12.1 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last 
year 


Last 

June 12 week 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds. 


43.52 42.34 
78.56 78.04 


Dividends Declared 


Allegheny & Western.—$3.00, semi-annually, 
— Py | 2 to holders of record June 20 
Canada Southern.—$1.50, semi-annually, pay- 
able August 1 to hnidets of record June 29. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—$2.00, payable 
June ¥ to holders Ri record June 
Old Co ee — y> payable July 2 
to holders of record = 8. 
mo & Lake Erie. B61. as, semi- -annually, 
ble August 1 to holders of record June 29. 
est Jersey Seashore.—Common, $1.50, 
pets payable July 2 to holders of record 
une 15. 


40.63 
68.94 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


F. M. Hicks, vice-president (traffic) of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, has been 
elected executive vice-president, with head- 
quarters as before at Mobile, Ala. 





C. A. Pinkerton, general manager of 
the Detroit & Mackinac, with headquarters 
at Tawas City, Mich., has been elected also 
vice-president of the company in addition 
to his duties as general manager. 


Changes in Co-Ordinator’s 
Organization 


Co-ordinator Eastman announced on 
June 11 that V. V. Boatner, now West- 
ern Regional Director for the Federal 
Co-ordinator of Transportation, has been 
given general supervision of all the work 
which is being carried on by the three 
regional directors in the East, South, and 
West. This work has to do with the 
study of possible economies in operation 
which are localized to particular places, 
lines, or territories, such as terminal uni- 
fication, joint use of various facilities, 
pooling of train service, the elimination of 
wasteful routes, and the like. He will 
have the title of director, Section of 
Regional Co-ordination. Mr. Boatner will 
be succeeded as Western Regional Director 
by J. M. Baths, who leaves the position of 
vice-president of the Chicago Great West- 
ern, in charge of operation, to undertake 
this work. J. P. Cowley, who has been 
assistant regional director in the western 
region, located at Dallas, Texas, has found 
it necessary to return to his former work 
with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
He will be succeeded by W. F. Kirk, who 
has been general superintendent, western 
district, of the Missouri Pacific. 


Long Becomes Western Maryland 
Chairman; Brown Elected President 


Maurice Alvin Long has been elected 
chairman of the board of the Western 
Maryland, with headquarters at Baltimore, 
Md., and Charles W. Brown, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, has been elected 
president, to succeed the late George P. 
Bagby, with hadquarters at the same 
point. 

Mr. Long was born on October 25, 1875, 
near Middletown, Ohio. He entered rail- 
way service in June, 1899, with the Balti- 
more & Ohio, remaining with that road 
for approximately twenty years in various 
positions dealing with building construc- 
tion. In September, 1919, Mr. Long re- 
signed from the service of the B. & O. to 
organize an engineering and construction 
company known as the M. A. Long Com- 
pany, with offices in Baltimore, Chicago 
and Allentown, Pa. He has been a director 
and member of the executive committee 
of the Western Maryland since 1931. Mr. 
Long is president of the Maryland chapter 
of the Associated General Contractors of 
America, is a member of the board of 
directors of the Baltimore Association of 
Commerce, and Equitable Trust Company, 
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the New Amsterdam Casualty Company, 
and the Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Cor- 
poration, all of Baltimore, Md. He was 
elected a member of the American Institute 
of Architects in 1908 and has been a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers since 1909. He is also a mem- 
ber of the American Railway Engineering 
Association and is national counsellor of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Charles W. Brown was born at Fort 
Gaines, Ga., on January 10, 1880. He en- 
tered railway service in the engineering 
department of the Central of Georgia in 
September, 1898. From 1900 to 1903, he 
was transitman on the Baltimore & Ohio 
and from the latter date until 1904 he 
served as resident engineer for the same 
road. Mr. Brown was assistant engineer 
for the Atlantic Coast Line from August, 
1904, to August, 1906, at which time he 
was appointed engineer of roadway for 
the same road. He held the latter posi- 
tion until May, 1908, when he became 
locating engineer for the Central of Geor- 
gia. In 1910 Mr. Brown was appointed 
superintendent of the Hall Parker Con- 
struction Company, which position he held 
until 1911 when he entered the service of 
the Lehigh & New England as engineer, 
maintenance of way. In December, 1913, 
Mr. Brown became assistant superintend- 
ent of the latter road, serving in that 
position until March, 1917, when he was 
further advanced to the position of super- 
intendent. In June, 1927, he was pro- 
moted to general superintendent of the 
same road and in November, 1930, he was 
appointed general manager of the Western 
Maryland. Mr. Brown served in the lat- 
ter capacity until May, 1933, when he be- 
came vice-president and general manager, 
the position he held at the time of his 
election to the presidency of the road. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


S. F. Bratager has been appointed 
general claim agent of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with headquar- 
ters at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Norris G. Thompson, chief investi- 
gator in the claim department of the Nor- 
folk & Western, with headquarters in 
Roanoke, Va., has been appointed as- 
sistant claim agent, with the same head- 
quarters, to succeed C. R. Venable, de- 
ceased. 


W. V. Struby, president of the Missouri 
Southern, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has also been elected treasurer. J. A. Mc- 
Coy, assistant to the president, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been appointed 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer, 
with headquarters at Denver, Colo. 


OPERATING 


Effective June 1, the position of general 
Superintendent of telegraph and telephone 
of the New York Central Lines at New 
York has been discontinued. 


A. G. Whittington, superintendent of 
the Joint Texas division of the Ft. Worth 
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& Denver City, has had his headquarters 
moved from Teague, Tex., to Houston. 


C. B. Forte has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Southern division of the 
Colorado & Wyoming, with headquarters 
at Segundo, Colo., succeeding J. C. Lord, 
deceased. 


L. C. Hayman, assistant superintendent, 
sleeping and dining car department, of the 
Grand Trunk Western, with headquarters 
at Battle Creek, Mich., has been appointed 
agent for the same department with the 
same headquarters, and the position of as- 
sistant superintendent has been abolished. 


J. W. Rea, superintendent of the 
Arkansas division of the Missouri Pacific 
at Little Rock, has been appointed acting 
general superintendent of the Western 
district at Kansas City, Mo., succeeding 
W. F. Kirk, who has been appointed as- 
sistant western regional director at Dallas, 
Tex., for the Federal Co-ordinator of 
Transportation. J. Davis, district engi- 
neer at Little Rock, has been appointed 
acting superintendent at the same point, 
replacing Mr. Rea. 


TRAFFIC 


J. F. Lecanda has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of general agent for 
the Illinois Central at Mexico, D. F. 


T. W. Scott has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of general agent at 
Philadelphia, Pa., for the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas. 


Joseph G. Wheeler, city ticket agent 
for the Western Pacific at San Francisco, 
Cal., has been promoted to general agent, 
passenger department with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding F. R. Kane, who has 
resigned. 


Carl A. Riebling has been appointed 
division passenger agent for the New 
York Central, with headquarters at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., in charge of the Buffalo terri- 
tory, succeeding Walter S. Randolph who 
retired on June 1. 


E. R. Roby, commerce agent for the 
Louisville & Nashville, has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president, with head- 
quarters as before at Louisville, Ky. C. A. 
Waggener has been appointed commerce 
agent at Louisville to succeed Mr. Roby. 


J. J. Grogan, general freight agent of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to assistant 
freight traffic manager with the same 
headquarters, succeeding Joseph H. Mc- 
Cabe, deceased. T. J. Hughes, division 
freight agent at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to general freight agent with the 
same headquarters, to succeed Mr. Grogan. 

Mr. Grogan was born at Chicago and be- 
gan his business career with Swift & Co., 
later serving for a short time with the 
Chicago & Alton (now the Alton). He 
entered the service of the Santa Fe in 
1903 as a stenographer in the office of the 
division freight agent at Chicago, later 
occupying the position of bill-of-lading 
clerk, rate clerk, city freight agent and 
chief clerk in the same office, being ap- 
pointed to the latter position in 1914. 
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While holding the position of city freight 
agent Mr. Grogan attended evening 
classes at Loyola University law school 
and following his graduation he was ad- 
mitted to the bar. Shortly after the entry 
of the United States into the World war, 
Mr. Grogan was assigned to service with 
the traffic department of the U. S. Food 





J. J. Grogan 


Administration, being appointed assistant 
manager of inland traffic for the Food 
Administration in February, 1918. <A year 
later he returned to Chicago and was as- 
signed to service with the Western Dis- 
trict Freight Traffic committee, where he 
remained until the end of federal control 
of the railroads in March, 1920, when he 
returned to the Santa Fe as foreign freight 
agent at Chicago. Mr. Grogan was ad- 
vanced to general freight agent in 1933, 
which position he was holding at the time 
of his recent promotion. 

Mr. Hughes has been connected with 
the Santa Fe for 32 years. He was born 
at Chicago in 1887, and entered the serv- 
ice of the Santa Fe on August 11, 1902, 





T. J. Hughes 


in the general agent’s office at Chicago, 


holding various clerical positions until 
May 1, 1911, when he was advanced to 
soliciting freight agent working out of 
the same office. On October 1, 1918, Mr. 
Hughes was appointed chief clerk in the 
division freight office at Chicago, and on 
July 1, 1929, he was advanced to division 
freight agent, which position he was hold- 
ing at the time of his recent promotion to 
general freight agent. 


Continued on second left-hand page 
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C. F. Doran, whose appointment as 
general passenger agent of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, with headquar- 
ters in New York, was announced in the 
Railway Age of June 2, page 828, was 
born in Haverstraw, N. Y., on October 9, 
1873. He began his railway career with 
the New Haven on June 19, 1897, as 
agent at Piers 19 and 40 North river, New 
York. He served in that capacity for 
twelve years, being transferred to Ellis 
Island, N. Y., in 1909. The following 
year he became city ticket agent in New 
York and in September, 1918, he was ap- 
pointed manager of the New Haven’s con- 
solidated ticket office at the same point. 
In October, 1919, he became agent at 





C. F. Doran 


Grand Central Terminal, N. Y., remaining 
in that position until January, 1928, at 
which time he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of assistant general passenger agent 
at New York, the position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


F. V. Burton, assistant general store- 
keeper on the Canadian National, with 
headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., has been 
transferred to Toronto, Ont., to replace 
S. E. Keillor, who, in turn, has been 
transferred to Winnipeg. 


OBITUARY 


John C. Lord, superintendent on the 
Colorado & Wyoming, with headquarters 
at Segundo, Colo., died on May 28. 


Frank W. Irland, who retired in 1933 
as assistant secretary of the Missouri Pa- 
cific died of heart disease at Mission, Tex., 
on May 12, at the age of 73 years. 


H. C. Donecker, vice-president of the 
Cincinnati & Lake Erie before it went into 
receivership in 1932, died on May 27 at 
Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Donecker was 58 
years of age. 


J. M. Fleming, assistant secretary and 
transfer agent of the New York, Ontario 
& Western, with headquarters at New 
York, died at his home in Clifton Manor, 
S. L, on June 7 after a six months’ ill- 
ness. Mr. Fleming had been with the road 
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since 1886 and had been ‘transfer agent 
since 1930. 


Philip J. Reilly, retired auditor of 
passenger accounts of the Erie, died at 
his home in Scarsdale, N. Y., on June 12. 
Mr. Reilly was 78 years of age and prior 
to his retirement had been in the service 
of the Erie for approximately 61 years. 


Grover B. Simpson, who retired in 1928 


as general manager of the American Rail- 
way Express Company, died at his home 
at Chicago on May 29. At the time of 
his retirement, Mr. Simpson had been con- 
nected with this company and one of its 
predecessors, Wells, Fargo & Co., for 51 
years. He was born on February 28, 1858, 
in Oregon and entered the service of 
Wells, Fargo & Co. on November 1, 1877, 
as a messenger. Six years later Mr. Simp- 
son was appointed agent at Spokane, 
Wash., and after serving in various other 
positions he was appointed general agent 
at Kansas City, Mo., in May, 1891. In 
November of the same year he was pro- 
moted to superintendent at Omaha, Neb., 
later holding this position at St. Louis, 
Mo., and Chicago. On May 1, 1909, Mr. 
Simpson was advanced to general superin- 
tendent at Chicago, being transferred to 
St. Louis on June 1, 1913. On July 1, 1918, 
when the various express companies were 
consolidated under the name of the Ameri- 
can Railway Express Company, Mr. Simp- 
son was appointed general manager of the 
new Company, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, holding this position until his re- 
tirement on February 28, 1928. 


James Keeley, vice-president of the 
Pullman Company, with headquarters at 
Chicago, died on June 7 at his home at 
Lake Forest, a suburb of Chicago, fol- 
lowing an illness of several months. Mr. 
Keeley was born at London, England, on 
October 14, 1867, and came to the United 
States while still a youth, working as a 
reporter on various newspapers for several 
years. In 1889, he joined the staff of the 


Chicago Tribune as a night police re- 
porter, and while serving with this paper 
he became famous as a newspaperman, 
being promoted successively through the 
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James Keeley 


positions of night editor, city editor, 
managing editor and general manager. In 
1914, Mr. Keeley purchased the Record- 
Herald and the Inter Ocean, two Chicago 
papers, which he combined under the name 
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of the Record-Herald and Inter Ocean. 
Four years later he sold his holdings to the 
Hearst interests and entered the service of 
the government in the publicity campaign 
that was conducted during the World war, 
later re-entering private business as an 
advertising and publicity counsel. In 1922 
Mr. Keeley entered the service of the Pull- 
man Company as assistant to the presi- 
dent, being made a vice-president in 1930, 
the position he was holding at the time 
of his death. 


Harry Allen Currie, electrical en- 
gineer, New York Central, died of angina 
pectcris on June 9, at his home in Flush- 
ing, Long Island, N. Y. Mr. Currie was 
born in Maitland, Nova Scotia, on August 
25, 1872. He went to sea as a young man, 





H. A. Currie 


cruising around the world on the square- 
rigged sailing vessel Calburga, rising to 
the rank of second officer. He left the 
ship at New York and joined the old 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, as a 
switchboard operator in the Kent Avenue 
power station, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mean- 
while, he acquired a technical education by 
attending Cooper Union at night. In June, 
1903, he entered the service of the New 
York Central as assistant engineer, and 
was placed in charge of the experimental 
track at Wyatts, near Schenectady, N. Y., 
where the original New York Central elec- 
tric-passenger locomotive No. 6000 was 
developed. Thirty-five of this type of 
locomotive were used between Grand Cen- 
tral station and High Bridge in 190, 
when the New York Central electrification 
was inaugurated. In 1906, Mr. Currie was 
transferred to New York, in charge of the 
erection of transmission lines and installa- 
tion of third-rail and track bonding, under 
J.D. Keiley, then electrical engineer. He was 
promoted to assistant electrical engineer in 
February, 1907, and on Mr. Keiley’s death, 
in 1910, took over his duties, serving under 
E. B. Katte, then chief engineer of elec- 
tric traction. In August, 1928, after Mr. 
Katte’s death, Mr. Currie was made elec- 
trical engineer, which position he held until 
his death. As electrical engineer, Mr. 
Currie had charge of the electrical work 
on the West Side, New York City, im- 
provement, now nearing completion, and 
acted as consulting engineer for the Cleve- 
land Union Terminal electrification. He 
was a Fellow of the American Institute 
of Electrical “ngineers. 

















